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THE PEOPLE BEHIND THE 
CHINESE GUERILLAS 


Hatpore Hanson 


——— guerilla bands operating against the Japanese sup- 
ply lines in North and Central China have received constant atten- 
tion in foreign news dispatches—attacks on Japanese motor con- 
voys, annihilation of railway garrisons, ripping up rails and 
wrecking Japanese trains, cutting telephone wires, demolishing coal 
mines used by the invaders, and killing traitorous Chinese who work 
for the new Japanese regimes. Candid observers admit that the 
guerillas have done little to slow down the Japanese war machine. 
They have inflicted several hundred Japanese casualties every week 
and helped to wear down the Japanese morale. Is that all? 

Behind this military weakness is a political strength which may 
prove of far-reaching importance. “Self-Defense Governments” have 
sprung up everywhere in the wake of the Japanese army to arouse 
the villagers with anti-Japanese propaganda. Led jointly by Com- 
munist agents and patriotic university students, these emergency 
regimes sandwiched between the Japanese-controlled railways have 
reorganized roughly one third of the half million square miles of 
territory nominally conquered by Japan (the eight provinces of 
Hopei, Chahar, Suiyuan, Shansi, Shantung, Kiangsu, Chekiang and 
Anhui). Chinese political agents continue to follow at the heels 
of the Japanese army, which is powerless to oppose political devel- 
opments as long as most of the troops are needed at the front. The 
conquest of the railways appears to be only the first step in the war, 
the second stage being the subjugation of the hinterland controlled 
by the guerillas—a costly and bloody undertaking. 

To assess the strength of the Self-Defense Governments and the 
mass movement supporting the guerillas, I spent two weeks travel- 
ling through guerilla territory in Central Hopei in March 1938, 
and brought back copies of nearly all the official documents of the 
government in addition to my own observations. The documents, 
translated into English, will be incorporated in this article. 
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The Central Hopei mass movement follows a general pattern 
laid down by the Communist Party and employed in seven othe; 
provinces. A British army officer who travelled through Chekiag; 
and an American marine officer who visited the guerillas in Shans 
found conditions similar to those in Hopei. The following descrip. 
tion may therefore be regarded as representative of a political move. 
ment which embraces 150,000 square miles and a population o{ 
75,000,000 people—all in the rear of the Japanese army. 

In October 1937, a brigade of former warlord troops seized the 
walled town of Kaoyang 80 miles south of Peiping and began «i. 
ganizing a new Government. The officers who took command had 
previously undergone Communist training and were assisted by 3 
handful of young organizers from the Anti-Japanese Academy in 
northern Shensi (formerly the Red Political Academy). During the 
next six months of intensive political activity the Japanese army 
paid not the slightest attention to this potential enemy. 

The first step in the organization of the Self-Defense Govern- 
ment was the choosing of a Mobilization Committee, a group of 
local people empowered to draft soldiers, propagandize the people, 
exterminate traitors, requisition money, food, clothing, technical skill 
and common labor. In other words, the Mobilization Committee 
was a local government exercising dictatorial powers for the dura- 
tion of the war. Despite its unlimited authority the Committee, it 
should be said at once, has generally attained its ends by persuasive 
propaganda rather than by coercion. 

To ensure the broadest popular support the membership of this 
Mobilization Committee includes landlords, tenants, usurers, mer- 
chants and professional men—every social and economic class in 
the village or town. The original nucleus of the Committee was 
the National Salvation Association, a patriotic reform society which 
had branches in almost every town of Hopei before the war. To 
this society are added the representatives of the gentry, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the school teachers, and the local Moslems. Specie! 

friendliness has been shown toward the Moslems wherever the 
Reds have gone. 

As the guerilla movement expands, this type of mobilization com- 
mittee is duplicated in every district, town and village, each with 
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The People Behind the Chinese Guerillas 


the same stratification of membership and the same powers. The 
influence of the mobilization bodies is exerted not directly upon 
the people but indirectly through hundreds of mass organizations, 
some new and some old, but all geared into the mass mobilization 
system. It is the hope of the political agents to enroll every man, 
woman and child in at least one of these organizations. 

A women’s association (fu ni hut), for example, will ultimately 
include all women over the age of 15. The leaders of the organiza- 
tion are young girls, most of them less than 20 years old. I saw 
some of them hiking along the roads, dressed in snappy uniforms, 
proceeding from village to village to direct propaganda. They spoke 
at several mass meetings which I attended. Unlike the Communist 
program in 1927, the Hopei mass movement does not permit 
women to enter any of the military organizations and has dis- 
couraged them from leaving their homes, except for the handful of 
travelling organizers. The chief duty of the women is said to be 
“The rearing of anti-Japanese children and the tending of fields 
while the men are taking military training.” 

The young people have three organizations—a students’ union, 
a Young Men’s National Salvation Association (ages 15 to 18), 
and the Little Vanguards (boys between the ages of 8 and 15). 
Each group has a distinctive uniform and is engaged principally in 
propaganda work—public dramatics, speech making, song and cheer 
leading, and poster drawing. Young people are very prominent at 
all the public mass meetings. 

The Chamber of Commerce has been broadened to include all 
merchants and has assumed the powers of a supreme commercial 
control bureau, regulating prices, issuing passports for the export 
and import of goods, searching for Japanese manufactures, and 
controlling currency. A new guerilla bank in Hopei which has 
issued Ch.$20,000,000 in paper money (backed by an equal reserve 
of Central Government notes) is controlled by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 


*In March 1938 the Central Hopei guerilla leaders estimated that of the 7,000,000 
people under their control, 2,000,000 were already active in one or more of the 
mass organizations, another 2,000,000 were hopelessly conservative, and the remain- 
ing 3,000,000 were potentially active workers when propaganda was properly dis- 
seminated, 
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By far the most important organization for popularizing the 
work of the Mobilization Committee is the Village Self-Defens 
Corps, a militia which will give military training to every man 
between the ages of 18 and 54. About 500,000 men were enrolled fo; 
such training in the spring of 1938. They were armed with broaj 
swords, long swords, flintlock rifles, antiquated pistols, spears ani 
hand grenades, mostly quite worthless against the Japanese; by 
the very fact that they have received a small amount of military 
training and have been taught to sing patriotic songs, shout 
nationalistic slogans, and answer a catechism on guerilla warfare 
makes them enthusiastic supporters of the Mobilization Committ: 
in supplying food to the guerillas who are fighting along the rai 
way. 

The guerillas tell one amusing story which would seem to iné. 
cate that the Self-Defense Corps is not entirely useless as a military 
force. The guerillas had captured five Japanese motor trucks east 
of Shihchiachuang and were trying to drive them to their head- 
quarters, but the villagers three times attacked them, hurling spears 
at the tan-colored vehicles and shattering two of the windshields 
The guerillas finally gave up their effort and telephoned to head- 
quarters for a can of paint. 

The Self-Defense Corps performs a number of important duties 
It maintains guards at the edge of each village day and night to 
inspect the passports of farmers who are travelling through guerilla 
territory. This is a precaution against Japanese spies. I was stopped 
more than 100 times by these poorly armed farmers wearing yellow 
armbands on which are written the six characters, tung yuan hu 
tze wei tui (Mobilization Committee Self-Defense Corps). Another 
duty is the supplying of spies whenever the Japanese are operating 
near the village. Military transport is often left to the Self-Defense 
Corps, each unit passing the goods on to the next village. The sup 
pression of opium and narcotics (a death penalty is imposed for 
both selling and smoking) is also entrusted to the village corps 
All these minor activities help to build up a spirit of mutual co 
operation among the peasants and an interest in governmental «- 
tivities. 

The most important weapons of propaganda employed by tht 
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The People Behind the Chinese Guerillas 


leaders of the Self-Defense Government are the mass meeting, the 
school, the newspaper, and the poster. I attended several mass meet- 
ings where over 20,000 peasants were gathered in a single town to 
listen to speeches, dramas and patriotic songs. The speeches were 
all anti-Japanese, painting the Japanese militarist as the most de- 
praved fiend on earth. Every atrocity committed by the Japanese 
sldiers—murder, rape, robbery, the burning of villages, the pol- 
luting of wells—was dwelt on in the blood-chilling orations delivered 
by these political agents. 

Next the students’ Under Fire Dramatic Club, supervised by sev- 
eral professors from Peiping, presented a series of one-act plays last- 
ing five hours. The themes were all anti-Japanese and had been 
written especially for the Hopei people. A typical theme: a drunken 
Japanese soldier (the actor wearing a real Japanese uniform) enters 
a home and tries to rape the mother but is killed by the daughter 
who fetches the family meat cleaver. The crowd cheered lustily 
when the little girl, after hesitating for several minutes, finally 


| felled the enemy. Between the acts of this dramatic program the 


school children sang patriotic songs, led the crowd in cheers, and 
performed a sword dance. Mass meetings are popular among the 
villagers. 

A daily newspaper is published in every walled town of Central 
Hopei. The headquarters town has a four-page publication 9 by 15 
inches in size in which the news consists of foreign events (received 
by radio from Hankow); war news from the guerillas, the Eighth 
Route Army, and the Central Government troops; economic plans 
for the villages; and patriotic songs, plays and stories. The papers 
are posted on the bulletin board of every village under guerilla 
control. About 30 per cent of the population is believed to be liter- 
ate and village gossip soon spreads the news to the unlettered. 

The educational system under guerilla control embraces over goo 
village schools, mostly for children under 12 years of age. All school 
teachers have been given a special course in topics of national 
defense and the textbooks have been revised to emphasize anti- 
Japanese subjects. No tuition is charged in primary schools. The 
five-fold purpose of the school system according to the Central 
Hopei regulations is: (1) to develop a national spirit, (2) to culti- 
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vate military and political leadership, (3) to prepare technical ¢. 
perts, (4) to enlarge the fundamental revolutionary force, and (5) 
to raise the people’s cultural level. 


8 gue the fourth purpose (revolutionary force) there is not , 

word about Communism in the schoolbooks, newspapers, 
magazines, posters, slogans, or speeches. At public meetings the 
Kuomintang flag was always displayed with the Communist ham. 
mer-and-sickle emblem, but I never heard Communism mentioned 
in mass propaganda. Naturally the political leaders trained in the 
Anti-Japanese Academy are familiar with the writings of Marx and 
Lenin and have not abandoned their hopes for a socialist republic 
in the distant future, but there is not the slightest evidence of 
immediate revolutionary plans. 

Since the emphasis of all propaganda is anti-Japanese, the scape. 
goat for China’s troubles is no longer the landlord but the Chinese 
traitor (han chien), a phrase applied to any Chinese who works 
for a Japanese government, sells Japanese merchandise, smokes 
opium, or refuses to cooperate in the struggle against Japan. The 


guerillas do not tolerate neutrality: a man is either for or agains 
them. Even the Kuomintang representative who attended the Con- 
ference of Guerilla leaders at Fuping, Hopei, during January 10-15, 
1938, blamed the ten years of civil war upon the traitors. “Because 
Chinese reactionaries and Japanese imperialists stirred up trouble 
between the Communists and the Kuomintang, fighting broke out 


92 


ten years ago and ended only in December 1936. 

A very clever linking of the family system with the present war 
is another phase of propaganda. One oration reprinted in the guerilla 
newspaper Tze Wei Puo (Self-Defense Gazette) contended in part: 
“Our true purpose is to protect our country and our home. The 
tombs of our ancestors and our homes and property have been 
desecrated by the Japanese, and it is for national salvation that we 
join the guerilla ranks.” 

A similar appeal to a family-minded peasantry is the theme of a 
cartoon in six scenes which has been printed at the guerilla head- 


*Mr. Liu Tsun-chi, quoted in the Report on the Fuping Conference, Central 
Hopei Headquarters, January 1938. 
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quarters and pasted on the walls of hundreds of villages. The artist 
shows a Japanese officer welcomed into a Chinese home, then 
making love to the daughter at the dinner table, next trying to 
rape her that night, then the parents rushing to her assistance and 
being shot dead, finally the officer satisfying his lust and killing 
the daughter. The posters make a tremendous appeal to a simple 
peasantry. They are taught to fight not for Communism but against 


endangering the ancestral altars. 

“The settlement of the agricultural land problem,” writes T‘ao 
Shang-hsing in his handbook for guerillas,* “is a fundamental 
element in achieving victory in this war. Heretofore the Com- 
munist Party has advocated the seizure of land from the landlords 
and redistribution among peasants who have little or no land. 
This is the most direct method for dealing with the question, but 
because of the national crisis and cooperation with the Kuomintang, 
we have given up the old policy of seizing the land directly. This 
does not mean, however, that the problem of agricultural land 
cannot be solved at this time.” 

The handbook then outlines a ten-point program for agricultural 
reform which specifies three ways to provide more land for the 
poor. Firstly, the lands of all traitors should be confiscated and 
given to other peasants. Secondly, all public lands should be turned 
over to the poor. Thirdly, the lands belonging to landlords who 
have fled shall be redistributed by the Government and the new 
tenants exempted from rent, though the original landlord still re- 
tains legal ownership. 

By invoking these provisions* in Central Hopei the guerilla lead- 
ers have been able to redistribute 15 per cent of the agricultural { 
lands. In other words, roughly 15 per cent of the land is now in the 
hands of peasants who are indebted to the guerillas for their hold- 


*T'ao Shang-hsing, Fundamental Problems of Guerilla Warfare, a small booklet 
written for the troops of the Eighth Route Army, reprinted by the Political Depart- 
ment of the Central Hopei Headqu2riers (March 3, 1938), and distributed to the 
Hopei guerillas. It contains a complete summary of the guerilla program—military, 
political, economic, international. 

“Regulations on Rent Reduction and Land Distribution, Political Department, 
Central Hopei Headquarters, March 1938. 
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Pacific Affair 
ings. The Hopei regulations contain one important exception 1 
those listed in the guerilla handbook: in cases where an absentee 
landlord made a rent contract before leaving the district, his req; 
shall be turned over to the new Government and used for military 
purposes. Theoretically, the total rent will be repaid to the owner. 
This system prevents flight of capital into cities controlled by th; 
Japanese army and brings the guerillas considerable revenues, 

The Hopei land reform is much milder than the sweeping changes 
effected by the Kiangsi Soviet in 1930, when roughly 60 per cen 
of the land was expropriated from the landlords, but the present 
guerilla program is supplemented by detailed restrictions on rex 
collection, such as: (1) All rents shall be reduced uniformly by 
25 per cent, except those of the families of anti-Japanese volunteers 
which shall be reduced by 50 per cent. (2) Of rents collected by 
temples, 25 per cent shall be cancelled, 25 per cent shall go to the 
monks, and 50 per cent to the Government. (3) If the rent on 
lands was collected in advance for the year 1938, the landlord shal! 
repay 25 per cent to the tenant. (4) In cases where the landlord and 
tenant formerly shared the crop equally, the landlord shall now 
receive three-eights and the tenant five-eighths. 

These are the most important items in a long list of rent restric. 
tions which are intended to emasculate the power of the landlord. 
Application of the rent reform is a slow process. I inquired in seven 
districts under guerilla control and found various degrees of Gov- 
ernment rent inspection. Some officials had reduced rents by only 
15 per cent. Some were enforcing the regulations literally but 
admitted that the task of inspecting every village was extremely 
difficult. If the regulations are properly publicized, the reform 
should be automatic because the landlord now has no courts to 
support his previous extortion and the guerilla Government pro- 
hibits the eviction of tenants.5 

Alleviation of the heavy debts carried by about half the farming 
population is another ,appeal in the guerilla program. The con- 
ference of guerilla leaders at Fuping adopted a resolution that 
“Neither principle nor interest shall be repaid on old debts.”® The 


* Report on the Fuping Conference, Financial resolutions, No. 2. 
® Rent Reduction Regulations, March 1938, Paragraph (9). 
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policy proved too drastic in view of subsequent efforts to win the 
support of the gentry, and the regulations were altered to provide 
for a three-year moratorium on debts during which the interest 
rate shall be 1 per cent annually. Any new loans contracted during 
the war shall bear interest at 10 per cent annually, compared to a 
previous average of 30 per cent. Great difficulty will probably be 
encountered in the enforcement of these regulations. 

The previous high tax rates have been slashed by the guerilla 
Government. Each district government formerly contained a po- 
litical machine staffed by hundreds of superfluous secretaries, in- 
spectors, tax-collectors and other parasites. The whole structure has 
now been swept away and replaced by a handful of youths, many 
of them recent college students in Peiping. Squeeze is punishable 
by death. The maximum Government salary was set at Ch.$18 a 


+ month (less than U.S.$5.00 or £1) by the Fuping Conference, 


but in practice the highest officials receive only Ch.$ro. 

Not only has the tax personnel been changed but the entire basis 
of assessment has been revolutionized. Whereas previously an 
ad valorem land tax and its surtaxes placed the principal burden 
upon the mass of poor peasants, the new sliding scale of assessments, 
working like an income tax, exempts more than a quarter of all the 
peasants from taxes, and imposes the principal burden on the rich. 
The Central Hopei regulations provide that each family receiving 
less than 10 tan (1330 pounds) of grain a year shall be exempt from 
taxes. Families receiving from 10 to 30 tan will contribute 5 per 
cent to the Government granary. The assessment rises progressively 
to 30 per cent for families receiving more than 110 tan a:year. The 
guerilla leaders call this requisition system “reasonable responsi- 
bility” (Ao li fu tan). 

Like all the other economic appeals the tax system has been 
varied in different districts. Some officials have based their collec- 
tions upon the amount of land cultivated by a family but the prin- 
ciple of progressive burden is the same. Inspection is the greatest 
difficulty. I found the peasants eager to discuss the regulations 
wherever I travelled, which would seem to indicate that the farmers 
are familiar with their new rights. Every village contains a bulletin 
board on which the tax system is explained in detail and farmers 
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Pacific Afjir; 
are invited to complain to the army headquarters if the grain col- 
lector demands more than the proper share. 

Several other revenue measures have eased the burden on th: 
farmer. A tariff wall has been erected around the guerilla territory 
and duties placed upon both exportable products and luxuries im. 
ported into the area. For example, the 1937 cotton crop which was 
being sold to the Japanese in the spring of 1938 paid a 4o per cent 
duty to the guerilla Government. When the entire crop is de. 
livered to the railways, this should yield about Ch.$4,000,000. The 
farmer adds his tariff duty to the price and collects the total from the 
Japanese. Similar duty is collected on exported beancake and other 
agricultural products. Among the import duties is a 60-per-cent tax 
on cigarettes. 

The elimination of banditry is another important economic ap. 
peal to the peasant, although it has required more work on the 
part of the guerillas than has the war against Japan. A few bandit 
gangs were “persuaded” to leave the area. Some were disarmed, 
A small fraction were incorporated into the guerilla organization. 
The process has been rendered difficult by the motto that “Chinese 
do not fight Chinese.” It is still impossible to say that bandits have 
been eliminated, although conditions inside the guerilla territory 
are more peaceful than in the railway zones controlled by the 
Japanese. 

A-final and very important economic appeal is the aid given to 
all farmers who have suffered from the war. Refugees who come 
from villages burned by the Japanese are given free land and suf- 
ficient food to last them until the first harvest. More than 40,000 
farmers had taken advantage of this offer up to May 1938. After 
the Japanese withdrawal from the town of Kaoyang in April 1938 
the guerillas opened a relief camp for 2,200 people whose property 
had been completely destroyed. Guerilla cavalry horses were widely 
used for ploughing in the spring of 1938 because most of the draft 
animals had been carried off by the Japanese. I saw this ploughing 
wherever I went. One American missionary working in the hills 
about a hundred miles southwest of Peiping remarked that the 

guerillas in her area had organized more philanthropic enterprises 
in the past year than the Christian missions had developed in the 
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The People Behind the Chinese Guerillas 


st decade. The guerillas, however, are motivated by no sentiment 
of “love” but by the pressing need for an economic base to carry 
on their war against Japan. 

Guerilla propaganda has never emphasized the economic program 
land distribution, rent reduction, debt alleviation, tax revision, 
bandit suppression, and care of refugees—but the support which 
the guerillas are receiving from the rural populace is largely at- 
tributable to this “rice bowl” appeal. 


ranTeD that the guerilla bands in central Hopei have failed to 
¢ paralyze the Japanese communication lines completely, what 
purpose can the mass movement serve? 

Firstly, the Self-Defense Governments have defeated the Japanese 
theory of neo-Confucianism. By shattering the Chinese warlord 
armies within a few months and garrisoning a few of the railway 
towns, the Japanese Army Staff expected to create a political vacuum 
in which the “Special Service Mission” (political intelligence de- 
partment) could organize a subservient Chinese regime that would 
bow to Japan’s wishes. No further fighting would be necessary, it 
was thought, because the Peking Provisional Government could 
win over the docile, ignorant peasants who have always been po- 
litically indifferent. That was the Japanese theory when the war 
began. 

Today about 30 per cent of the territory in the five northern 
provinces, nominally conquered by Japan, is organized into Anti- 
Japanese Self-Defense Governments under the leadership of Com- 
munists and the Peiping students. Nine district magistrates ap- 
pointed by the Provisional Government at Peiping have been killed 
by the guerillas, and the open season continues. Most of the sur- 
viving magistrates are living in the Japanese Concession at Tientsin. 
Japan’s authority does not extend beyond the glitter of its bayonets, 
and any attempt to subjugate the territory between the railways will 
result in the burning of more villages, the slaughter of more peas- 


| ants, and an increased hatred among the masses. The mass propa- 


ganda directed by the guerillas has therefore destroyed another 
hypothesis of the Japanese conquest—the political indifference of 
the Chinese masses—and has thereby forced upon Japan the dis- 
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Pacific Affairs 
agreeable dilemma of either ruling China with a mailed fs ¢, 
withdrawing its armies completely. The first alternative will enraj 
an enormous garrison force, an endless series of small skirmishes 
and the possibility of Japanese bankruptcy. Withdrawal will mea 
the loss of international prestige and possible revolution at home 
since industry and labor will be seriously dislocated by the shift from 
heavy war industry to the light export trades. That is the dilemm; 
which is tormenting the statesmen of Japan—to push forward or 
draw back. No compromise yet seems probable. 

A second significant aspect of the guerilla mass movement js 
its role in the Chinese Revolution. The Communist agents frankly 
tell their visitors that they hope the present war will produce a 
democratic government in China, which will be only one Step to- 
ward the ultimate goal of a socialist state—admittedly a distant hope, 
Mao Tse-tung is quoted as saying that Socialism will be unattain. 
able in China for at least 50 years, even if the Japanese armies are 
driven out. The first step toward revolution is, therefore, a demec- 
racy in which the Communist agents will have the right of free 
speech and free organization. This goal was asserted by Mr. Huang 
Ching, the Communist representative at the Fuping Conference, 
when he stated: “During the democratic phase of the revolution 
the Communist policy will be identical to that of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
in his San Min Chu I (Three People’s Principles). The Communist 
Party is determined to support the formation of a democratic repub- 
lic and to execute the duties laid upon it by this new politica 
power.” 

The most obvious phase of this struggle for democracy is the 
political jugglery in Hankow where Chiang Kai-shek is dexterously 
eounterbalancing the old Kuomintang bureaucrats against the 
newer representatives of the Communist Party and the Nation 
Socialist Party (the latter a new faction which emerged in Apu 
1938). No decisive results have yet emerged from the struggle for 
party power. 

The bid for democratic power is equally conspicuous and con- 
sciously urged in the mass movement under the democratic leader- 
ship of Communists and Nationalists. Every farmer is taught t 


* Report on the Fuping Conference, January 1938. 
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The People Behind the Chinese Guerillas 
believe that he controls not only his own fields but also his govern- 
ment and his army. A ten-year-old boy armed with a wooden 
sword can stop a whole regiment of guerillas and demand to see 


Btheir passports before they are allowed to pass through the village. 


I have travelled in the commander-in-chief’s motorcar flying the 
official guerilla flag but the village sentries were equally insistent. 

The guerillas have not the privileges that were once accorded to 
the Red Army in Kiangsi. According to Red wall posters copied 
by an English scholar who visited Kiangsi in 1934,” the soldiers of 


the Red Army then received free houses, free land, free boat rides, 


free postal service, free burial, tax exemptions, and retirement pen- 
sions at the age of 45. The Red Army was placed on a pedestal. 
Today all propaganda emphasizes the privileges of the masses. 
The guerillas must eat poorer food than the peasant, wear cheaper 
clothing, and render assistance to the farmer whenever possible. 
The common peasant is the new hero. 

Another democratic lesson is the system of “black letters,” the 
privilege of sending unsigned complaints to the guerilla chief con- 
cerning any injustice committed by guerilla troops or by local 
vilians. The Political Department of the army immediately dis- 


E patches an investigator. A large number of attempted extortions 
by the gentry have been exposed in this way. 


The political agents directing the Self-Defense Governments 


| are under no delusions about the length of time required to build 


a democracy. They cite, to an American, the aristocratic nature of 


B the United States during the first three or four decades of inde- 


pendence. China, they say, must also pass through a period of 
limited electorate, though the principle that the masses control the 
government must be inherent, in theory, from the start. 

The question has been raised by independent observers: Is the 
Communist Party organizing Self-Defense Governments behind 
the Japanese lines to be used as a bargaining lever against the 
Kuomintang if Japan is forced to withdraw its troops? The query 
is reasonable, but every political program thus far undertaken by 
the Communist Party has been sanctioned by General Chiang Kai- 
shek through an official mandate from the Hankow Government. 


*An unpublished MS belonging to Mr. George Taylor. 
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P acific Afar; 
The Communist plans have all been submitted to the Hanky 
authorities and their activities are open to constant inspection \y 
Kuomintang representatives. 

Nevertheless the class struggle and the future revolution are sj) 
visible below the surface. One writer in the Red Star, official sem. 
monthly magazine of the Hopei Guerillas, expresses the opiniog: 
“During this war the class difference still exists. The capitalists ar 
facing two enemies and must choose between the Communists 
the Japanese. Hence if we do not wish to drive them into th 
arms of the Japanese, we must be considerate so that they will co 
operate with us against Japan. This does not mean that we ar 
going to abandon the class struggle, but rather that we must now 
concentrate our forces against the common enemy.” 

Despite this continued vision of a future Chinese Soviet, the 
qualities of leadership at the Central Hopei headquarters would 
seem to indicate that the Communists will not fight any more civi 
wars, even though a section of the Kuomintang should stage 2 
second counterrevolution. This Red leadership is characterized by 
a bulldog tenacity toward the ultimate goal, a flexibility of methods, 
an attitude of self-criticism toward all present work, a willingnes 
to experiment, and a complete absence (so far as I could see) of 
personal ambition. The same qualities have marked every great 
movement in history which has survived decades of adversity to 
reach the pinnacles of power. 


North China, May 193 


°Mr. Chien Hsing, “The United Front in Central Hopei,” in Hung Hsing (Red 
Star), Vol. I, No. 1, March 8, 1938. 
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TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


“A BritisH OBSERVER” 


im complete political failure of Japan’s attempted con- 
quest in China must be attributed to many causes. It is clear that 
the objective facts of the situation are against Japan, that the obvi- 
ous attempt to secure complete control of China, the destruction 
of life and property, the enormous losses to Chinese trade and in- 
dustry, incidental to the method of conquest, are difficult handicaps 
to overcome. It is also clear that Japan completely misjudged the 
development of national feeling in China and grossly overestimated 
the political importance of purely conservative and anti-Kuomin- 
tang feeling. It was thought that large groups of influential Chinese, 
while not accepting the invader with a genial glow of goodwill, 
would at least prefer office under Japanese influence to no office 
under the Kuomintang. This assumption proved to be false; but 
these facts alone do not explain why Japan, for every battle it has 
won on the military front, has lost two on the political. 

There are two main reasons for Japan’s political failure. One is 
that the material basis for propaganda, that is, physical and intel- 
lectual communications, is uneven in development, and, taken as 
a whole, insufficiently advanced. It is the contrast between the 
comparatively well-developed intellectual and physical communica- 
tions of the railway zones and the undeveloped communications 
of the hinterland, which explains the method of conquest and 
constitutes the chief problem of propaganda. In the hinterland 
where military conquest is difficult, propaganda is almost impos- 
sible; yet to subdue these vast areas by force, which is possible 
theoretically, is to make the problem of government and adminis- 
tration practically insoluble. In such a situation there is no choice 
} between dominating the country at the point of the bayonet and 
leaving it to be ruled by the Chinese. The other reason is that 
the Japanese have set themselves a political problem of enormous 
dimensions. This problem assumed its present shape on January 
16, 1938, when they decided that they would have no more deal- 
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Pacific Affair 
ings with the legitimate Government of China. To chastise the 
Kuomintang is one thing; to eliminate it is another. If the Goy. 
ernment of China no longer exists then something must be se 
up in its place, in other words a new government based on 3 
new political theory must be invented, for without this military 
victories are meaningless. It is by the solution of this, a purely 
political problem, that the Japanese conquest will stand or fall, 

From the Japanese point of view there are three major problems 
arising out of the specific character of Chinese communications, 
There are those communications involved in shutting off China 
from the rest of the world, in creating a “news vacuum” and in 
regulating all news which is sent out. Secondly, there are the com. 
munications of the occupied zones, which are connected with the 
problem of political pacification and of securing effective control 
for the conduct of the war. Thirdly, there are the communications 
which connect the big cities and the railways with the hinterland, 
and those of the hinterland itself. This last presents the greatest 
difficulties of all. 

In order to isolate the conquered territory from the rest of the 
world the Japanese, within a few weeks of military occupation, 
turned the whole of North and Central China into a controlled area 
in which it is almost impossible to publish or obtain reliable in- 
formation or send news to the outside world. Practically the whole 
of the Chinese system of telecommunications has been either seized 
or destroyed. The Chinese press has changed its character com- 
pletely and such papers as remain in North China publish only 
what they are told. There is strict control of the Chinese Pos 
Office and rigorous censorship, especially of outward-bound mail. 
Telegrams and radiograms, including those of news agencies, are 
also censored. There is, however, one serious leak—through the 
foreign legations in Peking and the foreign concessions in Shanghai, 
although even there the question of censorship is by no means 
permanently settled. Foreign correspondents can send uncensored 
material through their embassy radios, but as it is possible to 
trace news back to its origin it is wise to use some discretion even 
with this opportunity. The leak has been very important however 
in preventing occupied China from being as complete a news 
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To Have and To Hold 
yacuum as Manchuria. How long it will be effective depends upon 
the morale of the foreign correspondents, for the Japanese make 
every effort to break it down by constant threats, occasional im- 
orisonments, tapping of telephones and refusal to grant permis- 
on to visit many places of importance. The bombing of foreign 
newspaper offices in Shanghai is part of the same policy of pre- 
venting the free publication of news coming from abroad or of 
Chinese news for foreign consumption. On the other hand it has 
not been necessary to ban all publications from the mails, as their 
arrival has been slowed down to such an extent by poor com- 
munications and censorship that the news value of periodical lit- 
erature from other places has almost disappeared. Shanghai, for 
example, is more than a week from Tientsin. More important, as 
a positive measure to control the international traffic in news, is 
the battle between the news agencies. Domei, the official Japanese 
news agency, is aiming to eliminate all other news services, es- 
pecially Reuters (British). Formed by the amalgamation of Nip- 
pon Dempo and Rengo in 1937, just before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, Domei has enlarged its Japanese, Chinese and English news 
services and has by now probably the most extensive network of 
correspondents in China. But the gap in the control cannot be 
closed, and so long as embassies and foreign correspondents re- 
main the world will know what Japan is doing in China. 

The material basis for propaganda in the narrow strips of rail- 
way and the garrisoned cities is comparatively well developed. The 
press, especially if wall-newspapers are used, reaches a considerable 
proportion of the population and can be used for propaganda. 
Hence the press laws distributed for editors and managers of news 
agencies, who are held responsible for keeping them secret. These 
indicate in great detail what may or may not be published and 
in what terms the Chinese national troops, the Nanking Govern- 
ment, “Manchukuo” and Japanese army units and so on may be 
quoted. ‘There were few Chinese papers of any standing or tech- 
nical efficiency before the conflict and in any case those that were 
financially sound left for the south. But under Japanese control 
the Chinese press which remains is sufficient for the needs of the 
population, and the natural tendency for a foreign-dominated press 
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P acific Afar; 
to decline in circulation is checked by compelling all shopkeepers 
even peddlers, to subscribe. Education, like the press, was cop. 
centrated in the cities and near the sea ports. At one blow, by 
seizing the north as far as Taiyuanfu and the Yangtze Valley 4s 
far as Nanking, Japan put out of action at least 75 per cent of 
China’s universities. It is true that students and professors fled, bu 
here at least Japan has the material basis for rebuilding higher 
education. Similarly with the middle schools. All the best were 
in towns and on the railways, and as the students could not get 
away they are already under Japanese control, using new textbooks 
and learning the Japanese language. The film, which was already 
becoming a valuable instrument of propaganda in China, was al 
most entirely limited to the towns and has therefore fallen into 
Japanese hands. 

There is a contrast between the cities and railway zones and 
the hinterland, where physical and intellectual communications 
can be summed up as a whole as walking and talking. Hence the 
importance of the theater, but not of the press. It must be remem- 
bered that the circulations of Chinese newspapers are very modest. 
The Ta Kung Pao, the “Manchester Guardian” of China, did not 
boast of more than 50,000 copies in Tientsin and 10,000 in Shanghai. 
Secondly, over 95 per cent of the Chinese people live outside the 
big cities, yet among the rural population only one person in $00 
or 1,000 received a copy of a daily newspaper. The press is not, 
therefore, a significant instrument for rural propaganda. The im- 
portant condition which emerges from this is that the high pro- 
portion of illiteracy in the country as compared with the towns, 
coupled with the monopoly of outside news by the few, gives to 
the local gentry an added importance. They are an articulate link 
with the peasantry, a link which the Japanese have not, so far, 
been able to exploit. The film does not count in the countryside. 
The theater does count, and it is already being used to good pur- 
pose by the Communists. But the theater, the mails and the radio, 
all of which are vital links in the chain of intellectual communica 
tions with the hinterland, cannot be effectively controlled from 
the big cities on the railways. To control Peiping is not to con- 
trol Hopei. The postal service, radio communications and the theater 
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To Have and To Hold 

continue without any connection at all with the narrow tubes of 
Japanese-conquered territory. The same with education, such as it 
is, None of these things can become Japanese instruments of propa- 
ganda until the areas are under permanent garrisons. Nor are 
physical communications any better. Hopei, a province of some 
153,082 sq. km. in area, has less than 4,000 miles of motor road, 
of which less than 50 miles are paved. This lack of communica- 
tions has led the Japanese, as far as they have time to deal with the 
guerillas, to rely on the punitive burning of villages. 


— consequences arise from the material basis of Chinese 
physical and intellectual communications. Military conquest 
follows the railways and leaves large areas untouched; it is as if 
the waters of the Yangtze had been pushed back into enormous 
pools on either side of the original bed. Propaganda is valueless 
to the Japanese in the hinterland, where communications are avail- 
able to them only at the point of the bayonet. What is more, this 
pattern of conquest allows time for the development of centers 
of counterpropaganda and military organization in the pools of 
unconquered territory, and the growth of peasant nationalism. It is, 
perhaps, possible for Japan to take every railway line and every big 
city in China; it might even be possible to subdue, eventually, the 
hinterland between them. But the pattern of conquest and com- 
munications, it is clear, is such that there is no solution short of 
complete military conquest, and such conquest would take not 
only money and men in quantities sufficient to tax Japanese re- 
sources to the utmost, but also a generous allowance of time, a gift 
which the international situation is not likely to grant. These con- 
ditions help to define the political problem facing the Japanese. 
The scope of the matter, however, was determined not only by 
these considerations, but also by the decision that Japan would no 
longer deal with the Chinese National Government. Out of this 
apparently simple declaration there arose a problem of politics and 
propaganda of enormous dimensions. Japan committed itself to 
nothing less than the creation of a new political theory, a new 
political party, and a new bureaucracy. Its program is, firstly, the es- 
tablishment of new regimes in Nanking and Peiping; secondly, 
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Pacific Affair; 
the formulation of a New People’s Principle, the Hsin Min Chy lL 
to take the place of the Three Principles of the People, or San Mi, 
Chu I; thirdly, the organization of a Hsin Min Huei, or Ney 
People’s Society to replace the Kuomintang; and lastly, the Setting 
up of a Hsin Min school for the training of new bureaucrats, 
The Hsin Min Huei and the Hsin Min Chu I might be summed 
up as an attempt to limit China’s ideas to those of the sth century 
B. C. while exploiting the country with the methods of the 20h 
century A. D. The principle of Hsin Min serves to establish the 
legitimacy of the new government and replace the San Min Chu |, 
It is expected to appeal to the reactionary elements in China and 
to all who have any quarrel with the Kuomintang. In particular, 
it is aimed to secure the allegiance of the gentry and the peasantry 
by the revival of Confucianism, the old ideological basis for social 
stability. Legitimacy of the new regime is implicit in the principle 
of Hsin Min, according to which all things like to live but have 
varying powers of resistance. The good are strong and the weak 
are bad; Heaven allows the good to grow and the weak to die, 
When men fight it is those who follow the Kingly Way, “Wang 
Tao,” against those who do not. What is this Kingly Way? It in. 
cludes getting rid of selfishness, making sure of right knowledge 
and avoiding Marxism, achieving sincerity, regulating the heart 
and being correct in the important relations such as those between 
husband and wife, parents and children. Those who do not under. 
stand these things follow the class war. The principle of legitimacy 
having been established, the rest of the Hsin Min Chu I may be 
taken as the political theory which is to replace the San Min Chu |. 
All the Three People’s Principles are dismissed. Nationalism is 
merely an outcome of pride and astentation; it is wrong to be 
influenced by naticnalist feeling because all men are brothers. Be- 
sides, the meaning of Wang Tao is that those countries with Tao 
Te (Virtue) can receive the largest territory; therefore, distinctions 
of race do not matter. Democracy, the second of Dr. Sun’s princi- 
ples, is equally mistaken; for, it is pointed out, democratic institu: 
tions are impossible in China, where the population is too big and 
the communications too bad to permit a national assembly to be 
organized. If English methods were followed they would need 
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To Have and To Hold 

seven or eight thousand representatives and legislation would be 
impossible; therefore government by Wang Tao is the only prac- 
ticable way of expressing the general will. The Kuomintang is 
thus criticized not only for being drunk with democracy but also 
for not applying it. 

The famous principle of livelihood is the most severely criticized, 
because it is sheer Communism; the Kuomintang did not nourish, 
it exploited the people and used their money for the Government 
and the army. Civil war increased unemployment which fed the 
flames of revolution and the anti-foreign movement. The only way 
to secure the livelihood of the people is to develop the resources 
of China with Chinese man power and Japanese capital and tech- 
nique. What is more, the Hsin Min Chu I will do away with the 
capitalistic monopoly of distribution and also with state monopoly. 
It will make machines fit men, not men fit machines. Industrialism 
creates big cities, with all their evils; the Hsin Min Chu I will 
therefore base itself upon the villages, to which machinery will be 
sent, for it is the course of wisdom to use the good things from 
the West. But first in importance will come the profit of the 
people, not of the capitalist. At least, according to the Hsin Min 
Chu I. 

The chief point of attack on the Kuomintang, apart from the 
Three People’s Principles, is that it worshipped the West, was 
friendly with England and Arnerica, and at the same time came 
to terms with Communism. It is clear that the spread of Western 
ideas in China was a challenge to the social structure of Japan as 
serious almost as that of Communism. For example, the Hsin Min 
Chu I is at pains to stress the idea that equality between men 
and women is opposed to the wil! of Heaven, hence the foolishness 
of the three Sung sisters ruling China. You may love women, but 
it is not necessary to listen to them; equality destroys the family. 
Chiang Kai-shek, it is insisted, stole authority and destroyed orien- 
tal culture; he formed an alliance with the Communists, whose 
purpose is to destroy the East. A Chinese member of the Hsin Min 
Huei explained the new principle to primary school teachers in 
the following words: 
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Pacific Affairs 
Western methods of progress are not natural, as are oriental. The 
West uses scientific methods to correct and control natural develop. 
ment. This is the method of conflict. The Kuomintang adopted this 
and destroyed the old family and the old religion. The Japanese are 
shedding their blood in order to help restore Chinese civilization, which 
was dying because the revolution destroyed Confucianism. China did 
not have the strength to resist the West one hundred years ago because 
men had forgotten Confucius and the Great Way. Schoolmasters mus 
change the thinking of the students, tell them that the coming of Japan 
means the regeneration of China. If the two countries cooperate, the 
Yellow race will assume a big position in the world. China must not 
forget the five relations and the three bonds. Hu Shih wanted to change 
to Western methods, Wu Chih-huei said that Chinese methods of mak. 
ing books should be put into the lavatory, and Ku Chieh-kang said 
that Chinese history is all bad. Because China did not like its own cul- 
ture Marxism came in; Marx is entirely wrong and in fundamental 
conflict with oriental culture. Psychology says that if you teach children 
the right way they will follow it. The Hsin Min Huei exists to cor. 
rect people’s thoughts and put them in the right way. Teachers have a 
great responsibility, for if we do not change the children we cannot at- 
tain our object and build up China into a strong State. 


The Japanese Vice-President of the Intelligence Department of the 
Hsin Min Society, speaking on the differences between the spirit 
of the Hsin Min Chu I and that of the class conflict, pointed out 
how Japan started its nation with womanly qualities and had, there- 
fore, the power to create: 


All Japanese have this quality of being able to give birth, this is how 
Japan differs from other countries and why it has never had a revolu- 
tion. Therefore it has no class conflict. The West has the masculine 
spirit, not the womanly; the masculine spirit is to use force, not creative 
power. Western states are man-made, not created by Heaven. They will 
decay. The Kuomintang copied the Western methods of progress by 
revolution and bloodshed. Japan has always used Virtue and Benevolence 
to rule the country. Germany has a National Socialist Party and the 
members wear a swastika; Germany is a country founded on culture. 
The circle around the swastika indicates progress as a wheel progresses. 


When the Japanese army leaders say that they are coming to save 
China, to preserve the ancient culture, they do not have their tongues 
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To Have and To Hold 
in their cheeks, they mean it, because to them it is a matter of 
life or death. 


fe INSTRUMENT used to spread these ideas is the Hsin Min Huei, 
or New People’s Society. Its organization is impressive, its 
membership negligible (although certain groups are compelled to 
join), and its real purposes more than obvious. In general the Hsin 
Min Huei exists to support the new government in Peking and 
provide it with a platform. As an instrument for the political in- 
timidation of those who have any will to resist and a rallying point 
for government supporters it is well designed. The immediate or- 
ganization of a school for the training of officials in the principles 
of Hsin Min Huei shows an understanding of one of the chief 
problems to be solved, but the addition of 40 (to date) half-hearted 
Chinese traitors to the Japanese forces is no more impressive than 
the results of the appeal to all Chinese who have been educated 
in Japan to apply for positions. The T‘o Tang Yun Tung, or Aban- 
doning the Kuomintang Movement of March last, showed a sound 
political instinct; nor was the occasion marred by threats of re- 
prisals against known members of the Kuomintang who did not 
seize this opportunity publicly to celebrate their change of heart. 
A long-term policy whiciy the officials of the new society are ex- 
pected to carry out is the control of thought and, in particular, of 
education. Japanese is already the second language of the middle 
schools, new textbooks have already been provided and the hour 
which was formerly given to the San Min Chu I is now devoted 
to the Hsin Min Chu I. Middle-school students recently sent dele- 
gates to a Hsin Min Huei meeting called expressly to sweep away 
dangerous thoughts. In an area with good communications and 
under complete military control the Hsin Min Huei will be a 
powerful political weapon, but not a popular movement. 

The revival of Confucianism, one of the first of the avowed aims 
of the Hsin Min Huei, is the only hope the Japanese have of creat- 
ing a popular movement in their favor. It is a thin hope. To compel 
Western-trained Chinese to go through the genuflections of the old 
Confucian ceremony does nothing to improve that hope. This sort 
of thing has been dead in China for more than a generation. Nor 
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Pacific Affairs 
is there much prospect of recommending to the peasantry the 
Kingly Way, based on the rules of Mencius, Confucius, Yao, Shun 
and Chou Kung (according to its propagators), when the chiej 
contact between the Japanese and the peasantry is the burning of 
villages and the raping of women. A return to the old ways does 
not necessarily enlist the support of elements politically disaffected 
or merely averse to the new styles in marriage, the changes in the 
family system or democratic ideas, when the return is advocated 
by the invader. Those tempted by this may not, furthermore, be 
encouraged by other declared aims of the Hsin Min Huei, such as 
“economic cooperation” in the development of China’s resources, 
when the question of who is to get the profit is not mentioned, 
The invitation to cooperate against Communism does not impress 
a people who had no cause to fear it, while “mutual planning for 
Sino-Japanese peace” must seem an odd appeal even to the most 
anti-Kuomintang Chinese in the occupied zones. The last appeal, 
that by putting together China’s resources and Japan’s armies it 
will be possible not only to oppose the U.S.S.R. but also to become 
a great power in the world and avoid being a colony of the western 
powers, is interesting for the light it throws on Japanese thinking, 
but is not, at the moment, an appeal which is likely to bring the 
Chinese masses to the flag of the Rising Sun. 

The Japanese leaders do not, to do them justice, expect to secure 
a mass support. They intend, apparently, to use the Hsin Min Huei 
as a political instrument with which to control thought, intimidate 
opposition and control their new bureaucracy. It may even be 
useful as a secret service. Some Japanese do hope, however, that 
the gentry in the villages will be attracted by the Hsin Min Chu! 
and be persuaded to join the Hsin Min Huei and so help in solving 
the problem of the hinterland. This hope is being shattered by the 
method of conquest and the spread of counterpropaganda in the 
hinterland, not only under the leadership of the Communists, who 
carry on their work under the express order of Chiang Kai-shek, 
but also under the National Government itself. Under these con¢i- 
tions the gentry are useless to the Japanese, for if they openly sym- 
pathize with them they have to escape to towns under Japanese 
garrisons, their property is confiscated as that of traitors and they 
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To Have and To Hold 

cannot return to their villages except in the wake of a conquering 
army. The alternative for them is to take part in the leadership of 
the guerilla forces, to make heavy but fixed contributions to their 
support and to be respected members of their own people. The 
Communists are not fighting a class war. The enemy is not the 
landlord but the traitor; most of the gentry therefore have stayed 
with them. Some idea of the problem before the Japanese may be 
gathered from the fact that at a recent meeting, called by them, 
of the Hsien magistrates of Hopei province, which includes a little 
more than a hundred Hsien, there were ten magistrates, of whom 
two only had seen the districts they were supposed to govern. As 
a political device to meet this problem the Hsin Min Huei is 
valueless. 

The Japanese have met their political problems in the only way 
they know—by military conquest followed by political intimidation, 
control of thought and bureaucratic government uncontrolled by 
public opinion. They have yet to learn that the gap between propa- 
ganda and action must not be too great if the propaganda is to 
have any effect at all. To preach Wang Tao and practice Pa Tao 
(military force) is to court failure. The pattern of communications 
prepared for them a trap into which they fell, militarists, bureaucrats 
and all. The contrast between the communications of the railway 
zones and the hinterland led the generals to commit themselves to 
a war of conquest on the model of Jenghis Khan, it led the bureau- 
crats to practice their arts in the occupied zones and leave the 
hinterland to take care of itself. Not for the Japanese the quick 
scizure of power, the immediate services of a powerful pro-Japanese 
party, the complete control of. political and economic life through 
the military domination of a complex system of interdependent 
communications, the unanimous plebiscite and the marching legions 
of overdrilled youths. Rather, long-drawn-out struggle and a war 
of attrition in which victory will be measured, for them, in terms 
of the chaos they produce. It was their task to produce a political 
propaganda which would fit both the occupied zones, already under 
their own military, and the hinterland, which had not yet seen the 
invader. They were frustrated not only by the nature of com. 
munications but also by their own political stupidity. They do not 
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Pacific Affair; 
know how to appeal to a people out of reach of their guns. In fae 
they have a genius for adding insult to injury, as when they com. 
pelled students to celebrate the fall of Nanking. As it is, the tale 
of their atrocities have time to gather strength and sweep before 
their line of march like the howling dust storms of the northery 
plains. In the vast areas bounded by the Peiping-Suiyuan and 
Peiping-Pukow railways and the Yellow River, they have given the 
Chinese time to organize the peasantry; what is more, their methods 
of conquest are providing at last the cement which is producing a 
peasant nationalism, the pressure of which is already being fel 
along the vast stretches of occupied railway zones. 


North China, May 1933 
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WHY THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 
SUPPORT THE UNITED FRONT 


An Interview with Lo Fu 


Nym WaALEs 


Lo Fu is the Secretary of the Central Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party. He is considered to be one of its best Marxist 
theorists. He is the only important Communist leader to have studied 
in America—where he attended the University of California in 1921 
and worked on a newspaper in San Francisco. He wrote the text- 
book on the history of the Chinese Revolution which is used in the 
Communist schools and has made a special study of this subject. 
Therefore, his analysts of the revolutionary stages in modern Chinese 
history is of special value, for it explains the guiding principle by 
which the Chinese Communists have been and will be directed dur- 
ing their long tumultuous struggle. 

I met Lo Fu and interviewed him during a trip ‘o Yenan, the 
exSoviet capital in North Shensi, on July 14, 1937, just after the 
Lukouchiao Incident. 

In reply to my request for the Communist analysis of the historical 
stages of the Chinese Revolution, Lo Fu commented as follows:* 


ie prelude to the Chinese bourgeois-democratic revolution 
was the Reform Movement of 1898, but the revolutionary movement 
did not begin until 1911. During what we call the ‘Great Revolu- 
tion’ from 1925 to 1927, the proletariat took the leadership of this 
bourgeois revolution. 
“The T‘aip‘ing Rebellion in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
which preceded the bourgeois revolution, was a peasant uprising, but 
it was different from the agrarian rebellions of the past because it 


*In the following text a few slight changes have been made, and owing to lack 
of space a number of questions and answers following the main interview have been 
omitted. As it has proved impossible to consult Miss Wales, who is in Shanghai, the 
responsibility for these changes rests entirely on us—EDITOR. 
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Pacific Affar; 
was the result of imperialist aggression in China. It broke out jug 
after the Sino-British Treaty of Nanking in 1842 and during th 
negotiations between China, France and Great Britain in Tientsp, 
This Rebellion failed because it was fundamentally a peasant move. 
ment and there was neither an industrial bourgeois nor a proletarjag 
class in China at that time to give it leadership. Such a peasant re. 
volt can succeed only under two conditions: (a) under the leader. 
ship of a bourgeoisie as in France, or (b) under the leadership of 
the proletariat as in the U. S. S. R. 

“When the T‘aip‘ing Rebellion failed, imperialist aggression ig 
China was very successful and caused a great change in Chines 
society, especially after the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95. The in. 
telligentsia began to realize the danger of national subjugation, 
This consciousness was reflected in the 1898 program of the Emperor 
Kuang Hsi, which was an attempt to save the fate of the nation by 
reform from the top down to the bottom. This was the first expres 
sion of the realization by the bourgeois intellectuals of the need for 
reform, but they did not recognize the potentialities of the force of 
the masses and had no mass support—so their Reform lasted only 
100 days. The situation was comparable with that in Russia in 1812 
under the Decembrists. The demands of the bourgeoisie were jus 
beginning to be reflected in the upper strata of the bourgeois in- 
telligentsia. This 1898 Reform was only a reflection of capitalist 
ideas among the ruling class. K‘'ang Yu-wei and Liang Chiich' 
were both bureaucrats and semi-feudal in their ideas. 

“At the time of this political change in 1898 Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
also began his political activity. He did not participate in the move- 
ment then, but in a letter to K‘ang expressed his political views. 

“Not long after the Reform Movement, another peasant uprising 
occurred—the Boxer Rebellion. This opposed imperialist aggression, 
but it also remained a peasant movement because it had no bourgeois 
leadership and was utilized by the reactionary Empress Dowager, 
therefore it failed. 

“After this time the true imperialist penetration into China began 
with the investing of foreign capital in railways. The previous rels- 
tion of imperialism to China had been one of market and commodity. 
Now the period of capital export to China started. 
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Why the Chinese Communists Support the United Front 


I. The First Stage of the Chinese Revolution 


x THE meantime the native Chinese bourgeoisie was gradually 
ig sere and the party representing their interests was or- 
ganized—the T‘ung Meng Hui. The Manchu regime was weak 
and degenerate, and the bourgeoisie led a united movement against 
the monarchy. The T‘ung Meng Hui united all the elements in 
its own bourgeois class with the landlords and officials, and this 
opposition to the Manchus resulted in the 1911 Revolution. 

“The nature of the 1911 Revolution was bourgeois, but it failed 
because the bourgeoisie had formed a united front not only with 
classes which opposed the monarchy and the Manchus, but also 
with feudal forces such as Yuan Shih-k‘ai. It first compromised with 
the feudal forces, and second, because it expected help from the 
imperialists to overthrow the Manchus, compromised also with 
imperialism. Therefore, after successfully overthrowing the Manchus, 
the revolution took no further steps toward destroying the feudal 
forces, nor did it develop into anti-imperialism. It was too weak, 
and was soon subjugated by the feudal-imperialist forces. None of 
its fundamental problems was solved, so Sun Yat-sen was obliged 
to retire from the presidency of the so-called Republic and Yuan 
Shih-k‘ai, the leader of the reactionary elements, was substituted for 
him. Yuan represented feudalism and was the subject of imperialism, 
also, so after he became president he was supported by foreign loans 
and enabled to repress the revolutionary struggle in the south by 
force. 

“The weakness and compromising subjugationist nature of the 
bourgeoisie of China was clearly shown in this 1911 Revolution— 
quite unlike the strength of the bourgeoisie of France in the French 
Revolution, which guarded its own interests. 

“Shortly after 1911 the imperialist World War began in 1914, and 
the general imperialist pressure on China was relaxed, except for 
that of the Japanese, which increased. Because of the negligence of 
the imperialist powers in the East during the World War, the real 
Chinese national-bourgeoisie was able to have a comparatively 


rapid development. This was the golden age of the bourgeoisie of 
China. 
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Pacific Affair; 

“Because of the strong development of capitalism in China during 
the World War, the bourgeois May Fourth Movement was possibie 
in 1919. This anti-feudal, anti-imperialist movement was led }; 
bourgeois intellectuals. The leadership, however, failed to recognize 
the real feudal forces and the real imperialist forces, and its two 
slogans were only against Confucianism on the one hand and 
Japan on the other. It attacked only the agents of Japanese im. 
perialism represented by the Anfu Clique, such as Tsao Ju-lin, Lo 
Tsung-yu and Chang Tsung-hsiang, and only barely started the 
struggle against feudalism. Therefore, after the few outstanding 
Japanese agents were driven out, the movement stopped befor 
realizing the central revolutionary tasks of anti-imperialism and 
anti-feudalism. 

“However, during the May Fourth Movement the new pro- 
letarian class also developed, and its political party was organized 
when the Communist Part’ was formed in 1921, the first National 
Delegates Conference being held in July. The P‘inghan Railway 
Incident of February 7, 1923, marks the first big step forward of 
the Chinese proletariat in struggling for leadership with the bour- 
geoisie. From then on the proletariat had its role on the political 
stage of China. Ch‘en Tu-hsiu, who had been the leader of the 
May Fourth Movement, was a Leftist bourgeois-intellectual fighting 
for Democracy and Science. Communist theories had no influence 
inthis May Fourth Movement, though Ch‘en Tu-hsiu soon after- 
ward became the leader in organizing the Communist Party. The 
study of Communism and the Russian Revolution in China began 
only after May Fourth. 

“In order to achieve its liberation, the Chinese proletariat—and 
its Communist Party—realized that it could not depend upon its 
own power alone for success, but must unite with other forces in 
order to overthrow imperialism and feudalism—that it must joi 
the national revolution. Therefore, in 1923 the Communist Party 
proposed to Sun Yat-sen that a united front be formed agains 
the imperialist and feudal forces. 

“Sun Yat-sen said truly enough that he had struggled for revolu- 
tion ‘forty years—though it was actually only 39, incidentally. 
But during all those years he somehow never found the cent 
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Why the Chinese Communists Support the United Front 


revolutionary tasks of his revolution. He at different times united 
with this militarist, or with that imperialist, and then exchanged 
these alliances for new ones. Only under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party did he begin to understand the nature of the Chinese 
Revolution. 

“Sun accepted the proposal for a united front and on January 30, 
124, called the First Kuomintang National Congress to reorganize 
his party in accordance with his new understanding of the tasks of 
the revolution. Thus began the period of cooperation between the 
Communist Party and the Kuomintang. 

“Under this united front the Chinese Revolution advanced by 
aps and bounds, as in the May Thirtieth Movement, the establish- 
ment of revolutionary sovereignty in Canton, and the organization 
of the National Revolutionary Army. In 1926, the revolutionary 
army started the Northern Expedition and scored immediate vic- 
tories. Within six months it had reached the area south of the 
Yangtze River. This was the high tide of revolutionary victory. 

“In the meanwhile, the struggle between the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie for leadership in the revolution had become very serious. 
The real leadership was in the hands of the proletariat, and the 
Chinese bourgeoisie utilized every method to try to win this away 
from it. During the Northern Expedition the bourgeoisie became 


® alarmed at the fast development of the mass movement and the 


strengthening of the leadership of the proletarian party. This was 
the first reason for their betrayal of the revolution. The second rea- 
son was that the imperialist powers utilized their influence and 
money to threaten, bribe and induce the bourgeoisie to betray the 
united front. For instance, when the National Revolutionary Army 
entered Nanking, the imperialist gunboats bombarded it because 
they were terrified of the advance of the revolution. The third rea- 
son for the betrayal is that when Chiang Kai-shek reached Shanghai, 
the city was in the hands of the armed proletariat following the 
third uprising there. Shanghai was the center of the national- 
} bourgeoisie, and they were frightened and felt uneasy, so demanded 
that Chiang Kai-shek disarm the armed forces of the proletariat. 
This resulted in the April Twelfth Incident in 1927, after which 
the bourgeoisie withdrew from the united front, betrayed the revo- 
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Pacific Affairs 
lution and began their big slaughter, though only a few hundred 
were killed on April 12, and not many were killed until after th 
Canton Commune. 

“This marks the end of the first stage of the Chinese Revolution, 

“After the national-bourgeoisie ran away from the united front, the 
remaining forces in this front—the proletariat, the petty-bourgeoise 
and peasants—joined together, forming an alliance under the Wuhan 
Government. But soon the upper leaders of the petty-bourgecisie, 
such as Wang Ching-wei, followed the lead of the bourgeoisie anj 
also betrayed the revolution. 

“In July 1927, the Communist Party and the Kuomintang finally 
split. 

“Under these successive betrayals the Chinese Revolution suffered 
a serious setback and great losses. The betrayal of the Wuhan 
leaders concluded the 1925-27 Great Revolution. 

“Although the remaining revolutionary forces—the soldiers, work- 
ers and peasants—suffered losses because of these betrayals, they 
attempted to recover the revolutionary situation. This effort was 
expressed in the Nanchang Uprising of the soldiers and in other 
uprisings which followed after that. The Canton Commune was 
the last battle in the retreat of the Revolution, and concludes this 
revolutionary stage. After the Canton Commune, the Chinese Revo- 
lution was at its ebb, and China fell into a period of Reaction. 

“This reign of Reaction continued for two years, from 1928 to 
1930. During this time many civil wars broke out, such as Chiang 
Kai-shek’s fighting with Kuangtung and Kuangsi and the North. 
In the period of Reaction, none of the national problems was 
solved. All of the problems which created the Great Revolution 
of 1925-27 remained and the livelihood of the people became even 
worse, at the same time that the influence of the imperialists be- 
came greater. Therefore in 1930 the new revolutionary tide began. 

“To put it briefly, during this time the Nanking power was 
made up of an alliance of the landlords and bourgeoisie. This al: 
ready differed from the governments preceding the Great Revolu- 
tion because the bourgeoisie now participated in the government. 
But it was a reactionary government, and opposed any kind of 
revolutionary movement of the workers, peasants and petty-bour- 
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Why the Chinese Communists Support the United Front 


geoisie. This government also opposed any kind of revolution, in- 
duding the bourgeois-democratic movement itself, but still talked 
in revolutionary phrases. In suppressing the revolution the two 
classes were united and on the same line, but there still remained 
within this unity the conflict between landlordism and the bour- 
geoisie. Even between the bourgeoisie and the imperialists there 
was also a conflict. The Chinese bourgeoisie was subjugated to im- 
perialism, but still in conflict with it. 

“The bourgeoisie hoped to use the method of peaceful compromise 
to relieve themselves from feudal and imperialist pressure, but this 
method only put them under the subjugation of the feudal and im- 
perialist forces. This is why the bourgeoisie still had so many 
slogans, such as ‘Recover Customs Autonomy,’ and ‘Reform the 
Unequal Treaties.’ They actually did make a declaration modifying 
the Unequal Treaties and formally abolishing extraterritoriality. 
But, of course, with these national reformist slogans and the method 
of peaceful compromise they could not possibly solve their problems. 

“In China the bourgeoisie has only two alternatives: (1) to co- 
operate with the proletariat and the peasantry to fight for revolu- 
tion, or (2) to be subjugated to the forces of imperialism and 
feudalism. Since it did not cooperate with the peasants and pro- 
letariat, it had to be subjugated—so all its slogans and peaceful 
solutions achieved nothing. 

“It was because of their failure during this period to solve any of 
the revolutionary problems that the livelihood of the people became 
worse, the condition of imperialist pressure worse, and the mili- 
tarist wars worse. Therefore in 1930 a new rise in the revolutionary 
movement began. 

“At this time the Li Li-san line of the Communist Party began, 
in June 1930. Li Li-san estimated this new revolutionary rise as a 
high tide of revolution, and, based on this erroneous estimation, 
under his line the Party had uprisings everywhere, and ordered the 
Red Army to capture the central cities, such as Wuhan and 
Changsha. All these attempts failed with great losses, and the 
Li Li-san line ended after six months, at the end of 1930. 

“After the correction of the Li Li-san line the Soviet revolution 
developed greatly, 
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Il. The Soviet Stage of the Revolution 


URING 1928 and 1929 many uprisings followed after the Canton 

Commune. The nature of these uprisings was self-defensive op 
the part of the proletarian and peasant forces in order to protect 
their own interests. Partisan groups developed everywhere, origina. 
ing partisan warfare. 

“The Soviet slogan was decided upon by the Communist Party 
only after the reaction and betrayal by the bourgeoisie. The pur. 
pose of forming Soviets was to continue the national-bourgeois 
revolution after its betrayal by the national-bourgeoisie, because jts 
tasks still remained and none of Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles 
had been realized. The original revolutionary united front had had 
four elements: the bourgeoisie, petty-bourgeoisie, peasants and work- 
ers. Now the bourgeoisie and upper petty-bourgeoisie betrayed it, 
so only the peasants and workers remained to carry out the tasks 
of the revolution. These tasks remained the same as under the 
Kuomintang, but in the new stage were carried out by the Soviets 
of peasants and workers, together with the city poor and some petty- 
bourgeois elements—of course, the peasants are part of the petty- 
bourgeois class. The bourgeoisie would not join the Soviets because 
this class was then counterrevolutionary. 

“The Communist Party decided upon the Soviet slogan at the 
Congress held just after the Nanchang Uprising in 1927, and used 
it first in Hailofeng, Kuangtung, in the last months of 1927. 

“The adoption of the Soviet slogan in China meant opening the 
struggle for the seizure of power and the overthrow of the Kuomin- 
tang. This Soviet program obtained until after the Sian Incident of 
December 12, 1936, but it does not obtain now. The Soviet form still 
existed after the Sian Incident but not for the purpose of overthrow- 
ing the Kuomintang and seizing power—it continued only pending 
the completion of negotiations with the Kuomintang and the finish 
of the democratic elections in the Soviet regions. The changing 
of the Soviet slogan must naturally be accompanied by giving up 
also all symbols of the seizure of power, such as the Red Star and 
the independent name of the Red Army. 

“The Soviet in China was different from that in the U. S. S.R. 
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Why the Chinese Communists Support the United Front 


The Chinese Soviet was a workers’ and peasants’ democratic dictator- 
ship. The Russian Soviet was a form of proletarian dictatorship. 
It is true that there were Soviets in the bourgeois Kerensky period 
in Russia, but these were also different from the Soviets in China. 
Russian Soviets were a proletarian-peasant dictatorship in form but 
had not seized power. They were attached to the Kerensky Govern- 
ment and this Government depended on the support of the Soviets 
for its maintenance. If at that time Kerensky could have carried out 
the program of the workers’ and peasants’ democratic dictatorship, 
the revolutionary transformation could have been achieved without 
bloodshed. But the Kerensky Government became reactionary and 
the Soviets turned reactionary with it and helped in the slaughter of 
the peasants and workers. The Soviets became the instrument of 
the bourgeoisie, so Lenin abolished his slogan of ‘All Power to the 
Soviets. When Lenin first proposed the slogan ‘All Power to the 
Soviets’ he expected the Soviet sovereignty to break away from 
the influence of the bourgeoisie and to become a real organ of the 
peasants and workers, through the medium of which the transforma- 
tion to the proletarian dictatorship could be realized peacefully. 
This plan failed, so Lenin changed that slogan to slogans demanding 
armed uprising and the overthrow of the Kerensky Provisional 
Government. Lenin did not again put out the slogan of establishing 
Soviet sovereignty until after the October Revolution had changed 
the Soviets into a real proletarian base. 

“The Kerensky period in Russia was different from the Soviet 
period in China because the feudal Tsarist regime was overthrown 
and the bourgeoisie had already gained power, so the Russian 
bourgeois revolution was fundamentally achieved. Because of this 
Lenin changed to the slogan of demanding a proletarian revolution. 
But in China the bourgeoisie only participated in the class bloc 
of the united front and did not solve any of the revolutionary prob- 
lems. Because these tasks were not accomplished, the problem of 
the Chinese Soviet movement was how to complete these bourgeois 
tasks, and not how to change to the stage of the proletarian revo- 
lution. 

“In this analysis the Communist Party disagrees with the Trot- 
skyists, who think that after the 1925-27 Revolution the Chinese 
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Pacific Affairs 
bourgeoisie had already begun their rule, so that by 1930 the nature of 
the Chinese Revolution was no longer bourgeois; that the bour. 
geois stage was fundamentally completed and the nature of the 
revolution from then on should be a Socialist revolution. Even 
during the Wuhan period the Trotskyists proposed the Sovier 
slogan, and the Communist Party refused to accept this because 
it meant the overthrow of the then still revolutionary Kuomintang, 
and this would have been wrong. 

“The Communist Party now has given up the Soviet slogan because 
we think the progressive change within the Kuomintang has already 
begun. To continue with the Soviet slogan would be to demand 
the overthrow of the Kuomintang, which would mean civil war 
and make it impossible to realize the anti-Japanese struggle. 

“The Soviet Revolution in China may be divided into four stages: 


1. The period of uprisings and of self-defensive partisan warfare 
under the leadership of the Communist Party, from 1927 to 1930. 

2. The period of the transformation of the partisans into the Red 
Army and of the partisan areas into Soviet areas, from 1930 to the 
end of 1931. 

3. The period from the First All-China Soviet Delegates Congress 
at the end of 1931 to the Second Soviet Delegates Congress in Febru- 
ary 1934, followed by the retreat from the Central Soviet districts. 

4. The period from the beginning of the Long March to the 
concentration of our three Front Armies in the Northwest in October 
1936, just before the Sian Incident. 


“The uprisings of 1928 and 1929 soon developed into partisan 
warfare for self-defense, and after the Li Li-san period in 1930 
the partisans were transformed into the regular Red Army and 
the small partisan areas became Sovietized. At the same time we 
shattered the first three campaigns of the Kuomintang. This phase 
lasted until September 18, 1931, when Japan invaded Manchuria. 
During this time the Soviet base became established. 

“After the first three Kuomintang campaigns had been destroyed, 
the First All-China Soviet Delegates Congress was held on De- 
cember 11, 1931, the anniversary of the Canton Commune, and 
for the first time a Central Soviet Government was established. 
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Why the Chinese Communists Support the United Front 

“The years between the First and the Second All-China Soviet 
Delegates Congress, held in February 1934, mark the period of the 
highest Soviet power. After the defeat of the Fourth Campaign 
in 1933, Chiang Kai-shek concentrated all his forces, changed his 
tactics, and began a Fascist movement and the Lushan Training 
School in order to destroy us. This Fifth Campaign obliged us 
to change our locality. But it must be pointed out that Chiang 
Kai-shek could not have organized this grand Fifth Campaign had 
he not received sufficient support from the feudal and imperialist 
elements interested in defeating the Soviets. 

“All during the period after 1927 Chiang Kai-shek had relied 
on imperialist support, but at first the Soviet movement was not 
regarded seriously by the imperialist interests. After it had de- 
veloped, they felt the menace, and the conflicts which had formerly 
existed between the imperialists and the Chinese bourgeoisie and 


F landlords decreased in face of the common danger, so they co- 


operated more intimately against the Red Army. 

“The Kuomintang Reaction was greatest just after the Great 
Revolution in 1927, but reached its second most reactionary point 
at the time of the Fifth Campaign in 1934. This Reaction is peculiar 
to the Chinese militarists and bourgeoisie. It began in 1927 because 
they were afraid of the revolution and turned against the peasants’ 
and workers’ movement. Then, after this, their internal condicts 
resumed, during which period the revolution developed again, 
taking advantage of these internal conflicts. Again, when the 
Soviet power rose, the new Reaction caused a new alliance to form 
within the ruling powers in order to suppress the revolution. 

“At the time of the Fifth Campaign in 1934 the reactionary meth- 
ods of the Kuomintang had all greatly improved over those used 
previously, because a Chinese Fascist movement began which utilized 
the experience of the foreign Fascists in suppressing revolution, 
even to the organization of Blue Shirts. 

“The nature of the Kuomintang did not begin to change until 1935. 
After the Ho-Umetsu Agreement in 1933 the Chinese bourgeoisie 
began to waver, and this wavering was greatly increased after 
the December Ninth Student Movement in 1935. But though the 
bourgeoisie was wavering during those dark days in North China, 
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P. acific Affairs 
there was no decisive change until after the Sian Incident in D,. 
cember 1936. 

“The changes within the Chinese bourgeoisie cannot be plotted 
on a regular curve, but only in a line with many rises and {,\j, 
Changes occur abruptly because of inherent contradictions, and 
the bourgeoisie will follow this same line in the future. 

“The fourth stage of the Soviet Revolution began with the Lon: 
March in October 1934. This was a great movement to change our 
locality from one place to another in China. The First Front Red 
Army left the Kiangsi Central Soviet district, the Second From 
Red Army left the Hunan-Hupeh Soviet district, the Fourth From 
Red Army left the Ssuchuan-South Shensi Soviet district, and the 
25th Red Army left the Ouyiiwan (Hupeh-Anhui-Honan) Sovier 
district, all joining in this Great Migration. In this Great Migration 
we suffered a loss, but Chiang Kai-shek also failed. He wanted to 
destroy us—and could not. 

“The period of the Great Migration ended only when all three 
main Red Front armies had completed the Long March and con- 
centrated together in the Northwest in October 1936, just before 
the Sian Incident. 


III. The United Front Against Japan 


Pe Sian Incident started a new stage in the Chinese Revolution. 
There the development of the Soviet movement ended, and 
the new period of a United Front began, which will continue in 
the war against Japan. 

“This new period of the United Front may be divided into two 
phases: (1) The period beginning with the December Ninth Stu- 


dent Movement in 1935 to the Sian Incident one year later, on J 
December 12, 1936, which may be called the preparatory period for J 


the realization of the United Front; and (2) the period from the 
Sian Incident to the war against the Japanese, when cooperation 
on the United Front program actually began.” 
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MANCHUKUO’S NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 


NacaHaru Yasuo 


S incE July 1937, the building up of Japan’s national economy 
on a wartime basis has been in full swing. Naturally enough, this 
has had highly significant repercussions in Manchukuo. Nearly all 
the wartime economic measures that Japan has enforced, such as 
the control of foreign exchange and imports and exports, have 
resulted in the enforcement of similar measures by the Manchukuo 
Government. With the main trend of its national economy set 
along this line, Manchukuo witnessed a rapid succession of im- 
portant developments in the latter half of 1937, including the aboli- 
tion of Japan’s extraterritoriality, the transfer of the administrative 
rights over the South Manchuria Railway Zone and the conclusion 
of a £2,000,000 German-Manchukuo credit agreement. 

Of all these developments, the establishment of the Manchuria 
Heavy Industry Development Company may be regarded as the 
most important. It has involved what is generally termed a com- 
plete reversal of the principles of Manchukuo industrial develop- 
ment. Ever since the establishment of the Hsinking Government, 
“No capitalist admitted” has been the formidable notice board on 
the country’s borders, confronting Japanese as well as foreign capi- 
talists. Elimination of all “evils of capitalism” and the sharing by 
the whole nation in the profits of industrial exploitation have been 
oficially professed as the principle governing all industrial activi- 
ties. Accordingly, rigid state control has been enfcrced in every 
branch of the important industries, particularly the war industries. 
lron-lad restrictions have been imposed on all capitalist enterprises 
in respect to profit-sharing. 

On October 29, 1937, the Manchukuo Government took the 
capitalists, both in Japan and abroad, by surprise. All of a sudden— 
or so it seemed—the Hsinking authorities made public a decision 
to remove their almost six-year-old “notice board” and to establish 
a new concern to conduct the industrial development of Manchukuo 
with the active participation of private capital. A new gigantic 
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Pacific Affair, 
holding company was to be entrusted with the coordinated develo: 
ment of heavy industry, with a capitalization of MY 450 million, 
equally subscribed by the Manchukuo Government and the Nippon 
Sangyo K.K. (Nippon Industry Company), itself an outstanding 
Japanese holding company, popularly known as the “Nissan” jp. 
terests. The unexpectedness and magnitude of the “deal” were noth. 
ing short of a Manchurian “economic upheaval” in the eyes of mos 
Japanese capitalists. It created a whirlwind of both criticism anj 
approval; but all observers agreed that it was an about-face jy 
Manchukuo’s economic policy and an outright capitulation to pr. 
vate capital of the alleged Hsinking policy of state-controlled cap. 
talism. Although there is no denying that this sudden change of 
policy was to a great extent precipitated by the war in China, th 
about-face is by no means solely a result of the urgent necessity, 
facing the governments of both Japan and Manchukuo, to tide over 
various changes in national economy. 

That Manchukuo’s programs for industrial development had been 
suffering from an acute shortage of investment funds had long been 
almost an open secret in industrial circles in Japan. Indications as 
to how keenly the necessity of Manchurian investment had been 
felt were abundantly revealed in the discussions in the special Diet 
session in September 1937. In a debate a Diet member revealed 
that an approach had been made to certain private interests in 
Japan, inviting investment in Manchukuo and offering to remove 
the hitherto-imposed restrictions on profit-sharing. Another mem- 
ber pointed to the difficulty, for Japanese private capitalists, of 
investing in Manchuria. In a reply, a Government official intimated 
that some “new deal” was under contemplation to facilitate Japs- 
nese capital investment there following enactment of the law. These 
statements were sufficient to reveal the serious lack of capital funds 
suffered by the Manchukuo Government and also to suggest that 
a certain shift had begun in the basic lines of Manchukuo’s indus 
trial development policy, apparently to keep pace with the advance- 
ment of wartime economy in Japan. Though the announcement 
of the change of policy came out unexpectedly, there had already 
been some early indications that plans had been shaping in the 
minds of the ruling authorities in Hsinking. 
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Manchukuo’s New Economic Policy 

No change in Manchukuo’s economic policy can be viewed as 
having evolved independently of the course of Japanese policy. It 
is therefore necessary to review Japan’s policy toward Manchukuo 


development for some time preceding the “surprise” announcement 


by the Hsinking Government. When General Senjuro Hayashi 
formed his cabinet in March 1937, he made clear the new basic 
lines of economic policy to be followed at home and toward Man- 
chukuo. In domestic economic policy he laid particular emphasis on 
the necessity of “utmost utilization of the special characteristics of 


| Japanese capitalism.” At the same time, he stressed that the develop- 


ment of heavy industry would be the focal point of industrial pol- 
icy toward Manchukuo and that special attention would be paid to 
avoid friction between industrial interests at home and in Man- 
chukuo. This was to be effected through a “gradual” shifting of 
domestic industries toward planned economy. This was interpreted 
as aiming at avoiding any radical changes in Japan’s economic 
system and also as intended to clarify the principle of continued 
dependence on the capitalist system of economy. Finance Minister 
Toyotaro Yuki elaborated on this by clarifying his own stand, which 
he described as based on the closest cooperation between the military 
and capital. 

This policy, since continued and even strengthened by Prince 
Fumimaro Konoye’s cabinet, is therefore to be taken as aiming to 
shift the weight of the semi-wartime economy, then in full progress, 
from the “bureaucratic control,” strongly advocated by the late Dr. 
Eiichi Baba, Finance Minister in the preceding Hirota Cabinet, to 
reafirmed dependence on capitalist economy. The outbreak of the 
war in July did not change the fundamental course ot policy. 
While the Hayashi Cabinet laid the main stress on expanding 
productive capacity, the Konoye Cabinet has turned to adjustment 
of the demand and supply of materials and the balance of inter- 
national payments, in order to meet the immediate needs of war. 
However, the necessity of expanding productive facilities has re- 
mained unabated and must be carried out along the lines of the 
original policy of making the utmost use of the existing capitalist 
interests in Japan. 

With the main stream of Japan’s national economy following 
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P acific Affairs 
these lines and with the keen necessity of capital investment jp. 
creasingly felt in Manchukuo, something was bound to happen 
to the fundamental policy of Manchukuo industrial development 
The main force of Japan’s new economic policy, firmly establishes 
by the Hayashi Cabinet and followed by the Konoye Cabine, 
centers around the full utilization of all capitalist resources, the 
“parallel” development of industry, with special emphasis on the 
heavy industries, in Japan and Manchukuo, and the establishme: 
of an economic bloc between the two countries. 

In October 1936, the Hsinking Government published an am. 
bitious Five Year Industrial Development Plan. The first year's 
program began in 1937. The Government followed the inauguri. 
tion of the plan with the enforcement of an Important Industries 
Control Act, in May of the same year. This law can be summed 
up in four main points: (1) It set legally defined limits to the 
economic control, which had been hitherto exercised by the Man. 
chukuo Government to a large extent at its arbitrary discretion— 
this being interpreted as serving to allay the apprehension of Japz- 
nese investors; (2) it gave primary consideration to the develop. 
ment of vital war industries; (3) it established a concrete policy 
for adjustment between Japanese and Manchurian industries in 
view of the likelihood that Manchurian industrial development, 
if not coordinated with that of Japan, might cause friction; and 
(4) it precluded the evil effects of free competition, in order to 
ensure a sound and speedy development of the basic industries, par- 
ticularly those of national defense. Yet, even at this stage, there 
appeared to be an awkward gap between Hsinking’s avowed prin- 
ciple of controlling private capital and Tokyo’s policy of continued 
dependence on the capitalistic system. This had hitherto prevented 
a completely unified economic bloc. 

The outbreak of the war in China has brought new pressure to 
bear. The war demanded the speeding up of Japan's industrid 
expansion to achieve'a war footing. In effecting this, however, the 
iron rule has remained unchanged that no deviation is to be allowed 
from the basic lines of policy upheld by both the Hayashi and the 
Konoye Cabinets. At this juncture Manchukuo came to be counted 
on more than ever. For this purpose, a “realistic” revision of the 
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Manchukuo’s New Economic Policy 
inelastic Manchukuo policy of controlling private capital became 
imperative. There was to be a showdown over the fundamental lines 
of economic policy as between Japan and Manchukuo. 

After five years of rigid control of private capitalism, the Man- 
chukuo Government had to give in to the main trend of Japan’s 
national economy. The tardy progress of industrial development in 
Manchukuo, largely caused by the dearth of necessary capital, was 
increasingly embarrassing the authorities. The necessity of “realistic” 
revision of economic policy had been asserting itself with added 
vigor. This was what forced the drastic redirection of Manchukuo’s 
basic economic policy by not only lifting the rigid anti-capitalist 
ban but actually inviting financial groups, in Japan and elsewhere, 
to enter Manchukuo, with full Government assurance of unre- 
stricted capitalistic profit-sharing. The surrender to private capi- 
talism, in short, was outright. The authorities of Manchukuo have 
openly admitted the failure of their controlled economy and have 
given in to Japan’s private capitalism. Since the ultimate objective 
is speedy economic development under the pressure of needs of 
national defense, this reversal of policy on the part of the Hsinking 
Government may be said to have been foredoomed. 


HESE are the general considerations. Among more immediate 
factors, it cannot be denied that the outbreak of the China war 
and the tense international situation impressed the Manchukuo 
Government and the Kwantung Army authorities with the impera- 
tive necessity of building up basic heavy industries in Manchukuo, 
in order to enable them to obtain necessary war supplies Gn the 
mainland more or less independently of Japan. The necessity was 
felt all the more keenly because of the unsatisfactory progress of 
Manchukuo’s industrial development, owing to the dearth of capital. 
Since the establishment of the Manchukuo Government, a consider- 
able amount of capital had flowed in from Japan. During 1932-36, 
a total of ¥1,165,716,000 flowed into Manchukuo, through the 
South Manchuria Railway and in Manchukuo Government bonds. 
This was possible because of the idle capital then available in con- 
siderable quantity in Japan. 
“As published by the Japanese Govt.’s Manchurian Affairs Bureau, Jan. 1937. 
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Investment in Manchuria by Japanese capitalists had to be cy. 
ried on, however, side by side with the continual issuance by the 
Japanese Government of huge sums in “red ink” bonds to cove 
deficits in the State budget. Manchurian investment and subscrip. 
tion to the Government bonds had to be undertaken by the sam 
capitalist groups and they had a free choice to make between th 
two. Finance capital played a dominant part in making the choice. 
To finance capital, the first consideration for its own interest was 
preserving the market price of Government bonds, already pur. 
chased in large quantity. Overexportation of capital to Manchuri: 
might cause a stalemate in the absorption of Japanese Governmen: 
bonds and a drop in their market price, disastrous to the interests 
of finance capital. Accordingly, the financiers unhesitatingly re. 
stricted investment in Manchuria in favor of investment in bonds 
at home. This trend was made definitely clear by the late Finance 
Minister Korekiyo Takahashi, who in January 1935 voiced a warn. 
ing against further investment in Manchukuo. 

The effect of this attitude of the finance capital groups in Japan 
immediately made itself felt by the S.M.R., which had hitherto been 
the sole channel for capital funds entering Manchuria. The railway 
corporation consequently had to cancel or postpone many of its 
industrial projects. The Japanese finance capital groups adopted a 
similar attitude toward investment in Manchukuo Government 
bends. Industrial capital in Japan was likewise unenthusiastic about 
Manchurian investment. The Hsinking Government’s rigidly en- 
forced economic control, restricting the free operation of private 
capital, made new enterprises in Manchukuo by no means attractive 
to Japanese industrial capital groups. In addition, the Finance Min- 
istry rather discouraged the movement of industrial capital to 
the Continent, for fear of a large-scale flight of capital abroad 
through Manchukuo. On top of this, the program for expanding 
productive facilities in Japan had to be carried through by all means 
and this demanded ihcreasing capital funds at home. 

The combination of the general and immediate factors impeded 
industrial development in Manchukuo. Drastic measures were 
needed to induce an increased inflow of Japanese capital. Imports 
of capital in small lots would not serve the purpose quickly. Some 
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Manchukuo’s New Economic Policy 

of the “big” financial groups, big enough to be able to cope with 
the situation, must be brought over to the Continent. In view of 
the fundamental characteristics of the main trend of Japan’s national 
economy and that of Manchukuo, and also in view of the intensified 
force of the immediate causes, the Manchukuo Government finally 
announced the redirection of its policy and the decision to effect a 
wholesale “importation” of the “Nissan” interests. 

Why the Nissan group, instead of the S.M.R. or other financial 
groups in Japan? In recent years, considerable criticism has been 
directed against the South Manchuria Railway’s activities in Man- 
churian development. The company, after 30 years of special privilege 
on the Continent, was accused of having become too “bureaucratic.” 
Its widely expanded management outside the railway services, cover- 
ing almost every branch of industry, had led to high costs of manage- 
ment, especially in salaries. The average pay of its staff was estimated 
as about three times that prevailing in Japan proper. Because of 
the “coldness” of Japanese financiers, the S.M.R. was by this time 
having tremendous difficulty in raising necessary capital funds. In 
1937, for instance, it managed to issue only ¥21 million out of a total 
¥130 million of projected debentures. The inevitable course seemed 
to be the opening of the shares of the railway’s subsidiary companies 
to the public. The credit the S.M.R. had been enjoying in Japanese 
financial circles seemed to have reached a limit, as the result of the 
enormous accumulation of debts resulting from its virtual monopoly 
in carrying on the industrial development of Manchuria. 

Moreover, the fact that Manchukuo had been established mini- 
mized the significance of the S.M.R.’s “special” position as a “pioneer” 
on the Continent and a forerunner of Japan’s Continental policy. 
The railway concern was accordingly constrained to return to its 
original function of railway services, in which as a matter of fact 
its activity had enormously expanded. Its pre-Manchukuo initial 
trackage of 680 miles has now been extended to an approximate 
total of 6,300 miles of lines over the whole territory of Manchukuo. 
By transferring to the Nissan interests all its business outside the 
transportation industry, the S.M.R. has been able to carry out a 
drastic reorganization of its inflated structure. Its new mileage, ac- 
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quired partly by the purchase of the Chinese Eastern Railway from 
the Soviet Union and partly by the construction of new lines, gives 
the $.M.R. a tremendous volume of work, present and future. As ; 
Japanese company, it has charge of the whole of the Manchuky, 
Government’s railway lines, and is also constructing new lines and 
roads of strategic importance. The company thus is and will be too 
much occupied with transportation services alone to assume the 
heavy responsibilities of effecting a rapid growth of the heavy indus. 
tries in Manchukuo. Being a corporation established under th 
Japanese law, it is subject to Hsinking’s orders only through the 
channel of Tokyo. The company, in fact, vigorously opposed an 
attempt to transform it into a corporation authorized under the 
Manchukuo law, and refused to transfer its head office from Dairen 
to Hsinking.” 

Another reason why the “elder” financial groups—the Mitsubishi, 
the Mitsui, the Sumitomo, etc.—were discarded from the selection 
for operating in Manchukuo, in favor of Mr. Aikawa’s Nissan in- 
terests, can be found in the fact that it was the older groups which 
had virtually deadlocked Manchukuo’s industrial development in 
recent years by maintaining a “passive” attitude toward Manchurian 
investment. Their positions being firmly established, these “elder” 
financial interests preferred safer investment at home. Manchuria, 
it seemed to them, was too speculative an adventure; to say nothing 
of their repugnance toward the anti-capitalistic features of Hsinking’s 
economic policy. 

On the other hand the “younger” financial groups of industrial 
capital, finding their way blocked in almost every direction by 
their enormously grown elders in the home territory, crave new 
activities and are more enterprising. The “younger” financial groups, 
especially the Nissan, the Noguchi and the Mori interests, are also 
enthusiastic about new enterprises on the Continent because of their 
relatively bigger stake in the war industries. Even had there been 
no anti-capitalist ban’ in Manchukuo, it is highly doubtful whether 
any of the “elder” financial groups would have made any remarkable 


* The Manchuria Heavy Industry Development Company, with the abolition of 
Japan's extraterritoriality in Manchukuo on December 1, 1937, has automatically 
become a corporation under Manchukuo law. 
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Manchukuo’s New Economic Policy 

advance in Manchukuo during recent years. They have been 
timidly inactive outside of Japan proper, not only in Manchuria 
but also in Korea, where there have been none of Manchukuo’s 
anti-capitalistic tendencies. Despite the low cost of labor in Korea 
and the absence of control of industry, the “elder” financial interests 
have been hesitant to undertake new enterprises there. This accounts 
for the rapid growth there of such “younger” financial groups as the 
Noguchi interests, which have nearly monopolized Korea’s mining 
and electric power industries. 


. T very structure of the Nissan interests was such as to make it 


possible for the Manchukuo Government to announce its re- 
versal of policy without much loss of “face.” In the first place, 
Yoshisuke Aikawa, head of the Nissan interests, claims that they 
constitute an “open concern,” a “public” holding company, as 
against what he calls a “closed” concern, a holding company ex- 
dusively in the hands of a few big financiers or a wealthy family. 


F In his view, the Nissan interests represent a new form of capitalist 


organization, with its source of capital among the “masses,” the 
company’s 50,000 shareholders, instead of a limited number of big 
individual capitalists or a billionaire family. The whole structure, 
he claims, is founded on an aggregate of numerous but individually 
small capital holdings and is so constructed as to return all the 
profits to the “mass” shareholders. Apart from the validity of what 
he claims, it cannot be denied that such an apparently novel set-up 
was more agreeable than “big capital” to the Manchukuo authorities, 
who had up to that time steadfastly maintained a policy of eliminat- 
ing the “evils of capitalism.” Again, Mr. Aikawa’s ability as a higher 
economic expert has been established by the meteoric rise of the 
Nissan interests in less than a decade to become the second largest 
trust in Japan, starting from an obscure holding company capitalized 
at ¥50,000,000. His ability as a promoter, backed by his technical 
experience of the past 10 years in building up the Nissan industrial 
empire, extending over a wide sphere of industries, is badly needed 
by Manchukuo, where the task of industrial development is gigantic. 


| Finally, among the “younger” financial groups, the Nissan interests 


have been foremost in heavy industry, which comes first in Man- 
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Pacific Affairs 
chukuo’s industrial development plan. The Nissan interests ar 
generally supposed to have reached their limit of prosperity an 
mushroom expansion in Japan in 1937. This prepared them to seek 
new expansion, and probably influenced Mr. Aikawa in accepting the 
proposition to transfer his interests to Manchukuo. 

Nissan made its start as a holding company in 1928, when My. 
Aikawa took over the Kuhara Mining Company in an attempt to re. 
invigorate it. Under his management the Nippon Industry Company, 
renamed from the Kuhara Mining Company, expanded rapidly, 
First capitalized at 50,000,000, the company increased its capital 
to ¥99,415,000 in 1934, and to ¥200 million in 1935. As of June 193, 
its total capitalization stood at ¥225 million, of which ¥198,375,00 
was paid up. Thus, in less than a decade the company came to rank 
second only to the Mitsui Gomei interests whose capital, all paid 
up, totals ¥300 million.’ As of June 1937, the Nippon Industry Com- 
pany controlled 18 direct subsidiaries and more than 130 sub- 
subsidiaries. The nominal capital of the first group aggregated 
¥502,950,000, of which ¥381,288,000 was paid up. The company 
covers various fields of industry and business, including mining, 
machine manufacturing, automobiles, chemicals, electricity, fishing, 
food and insurance, Its mining, manufacturing and fishing interests 
are by far the most important. These 18 direct subsidiaries control 
their own subsidiaries, whose nominal and paid-up capital totals 
¥ 118,608,000 and ¥96,489,000, respectively. This means that the 
Nissan interests control a total capital approximating ¥850 million. 
The composition of the Nissan interests is characterized by wide 
variety, this being apparently based on Mr. Aikawa’s theory tht 
diversification minimizes risk. More than 30 per cent of Nissan's 
capital investment is in mining, the backbone of the whole concern 
through the years of rapid expansion, yielding enough profits to 
finance other lines of industry which it took years to develop to a 


sufficiently profit-yielding level. Much of the rapid expansion of the 


‘FAs far as capital investment goes, there are much larger companies, such as the 
Tokyo Electric Company with a paid-up capital of ¥429,600,000, the Nippon Iron 
Manufacturing Company, with ¥359,800,000, and the S.M.R., whose nominal capital 
aggregates ¥800 million, of which ¥620 million is paid up. However, the former 
two concerns are themselves engaged in actual business operations, instead of being 
holding companies like Mitsui, Mitsubishi and Nissan, while the S.M.R. is a semi- 
official concern, not comparable with private companies. 
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Manchukuo’s New Economic Policy 


Nissan interests is attributable to Mr. Aikawa’s extraordinary in- 
genuity in promotion and scientific management. He was originally 
trained as an engineer. The holding company was established 
under conditions favoring expansion. The first factor was the “re- 
fation” boom which swept Japan following the suspension of the 
gold standard in December 1931, and the second was the striking 
growth of the heavy industries, especially mining, favored by the 
reinforced military programs of the past few years. The 12,000 share- 
holders whom Mr. Aikawa inherited from the Kuhara Mining 
Company helped him to build up a big army of “mass” share- 
holders on whom to draw as his main source of capital. 

The position of the “younger” financial groups, among which the 
Nissan interests are outstanding, is generally regarded as opposed 
to that of the “older” financial interests. However, it can be safely 
observed of Nissan that it is in a position to keep on good terms with 
the “older” financial groups, because of Mr. Aikawa’s close kinship 
with such outstanding groups as the Kimura family of the Mit- 
subishi interests and the “provincial” financial cliques of the Kwansai 
district. As far as surface indications go, the Nissan interests are inde- 
pendent of these “older” groups, but such personal connections 
would be far from likely to preclude interrelations, not necessarily 
open, between the “younger” financial interests and the “older” 
finance capital groups. 


iN ANNoUNCED by the Manchukuo Government, the Manshu 
Jukogyo Kaihatsu Kabushiki Kaisha (Manchuria Heavy 
Industry Development Company, Ltd.) which will operate in Man- 
churia on behalf of the Nippon Industry holding company, is capi- 
talized at ¥540 million. One half of the capitalization is subscribed 
by Nissan, backed by its powerful mining and other industrial in- 
terests, while the other half will be invested by the Manchukuo 
Government in kind, mainly in heavy industry plant equipment, 
which it is to purchase from the S.M.R. The main S.M.R. sub- 
sidiaries to be purchased by the Manchukuo Government and placed 
under the control of the newly established holding company, in- 
clude: 
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Pacific Affair 
Nominal Paid-up 
Capital Capital 
Showa Steel Works 100,000,000 ¥82 000,009 
Manchuria Light Metal Co ,000, 6,250,000 
Manchuria Coal Mining Co ,000, 32,000,000 
Manchuria Gold Mining Co ,000, 7.175 ,000 
Dowa Automobile Co ,200, 3,200,000 
Japan-Manchuria Magnesium Co ,000, 300,000 
South Manchuria Mining Co ,600, 1,350,000 
Manchuria Mining Development Co ,000, 3,100,000 
Manchuria Lead Mining Co ,000, 4,000,000 
Shantung Mining Co ,000, 2.,250,000 
Manchuria Mining Co : 750,000 
Kaiping Mining Co 1,960,000 
The first five of these were transferred by the Government from 
the S.M.R. to the Manchuria H.I.D. Co. in March 1938. The Gov- 
ernment paid the S.M.R. ¥107,475,600 for a total of 2,338,000 shares 
taken over. The new company controls iron, steel, light metal, 
automobiles, aircraft, gold, coal and other mining industries. The 
most notable point of the transaction is the full support guaranteed 
by the Governments of Japan and Manchukuo. In addition to the 
privileges given to all “national defens:” industries under the Im- 
portant Industries Control Act of Manchukuo, the company is guar- 
anteed by the Government a profit of six per cent a year on all its 
capital invested in Manchuria for the next 10 years. The agreement 
between the Manchukuo Government and the company stipulates 
that in case the rate of dividend for private (formerly Nissan) share- 
holders is less than 10 per cent a year, the dividend for the Govern- 
ment will always be half of that on private shares. In case the 
dividend rate exceeds 10 per cent a year and that for the Government 
5 per cent, such excess will be equally divided between the Govern- 
ment and the private shareholders. Other salient special privileges 
granted are: (1) the company is exempted from any Manchukuo 
taxes on profits accruing to it out of its investment in countries out- 
side Manchukuo anc no profit tax is imposed on dividends paid to 
shareholders outside Manchukuo; (2) a similar guarantee is granted 
regarding the imposition of taxes on domestic enterprises in Man- 
chukuo, the Government undertaking to prevent the company from 
being affected when financial burdens are increased by a change in 
the general tax system in Manchukuo; (3) the company will not be 
restricted in any respect as to its rate of dividends; (4) both the 
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Manchukuo’s New Economic Policy 


Manchukuo and the Japanese Governments will ensure the negotia- 
bility of the shares held by private investors; and (5) if the company 
I is dissolved, the residuary estate, in case it is worth less than half 
} as much again as the total paid-up capital, will be divided between 
the private shareholders and the Government in the ratio of 2 to 1. 
B Any excess above that will be equally shared. 

Compare these terms with the Manchukuo Government's previous 
policy of rigid control; a change all the way from restrictions against 
capitalistic private profit-sharing to positive Government guarantee 
§ for it. However, according to Mr. Aikawa, these privileges are 
only “natural.” If the development company should fail to yield an 
| average profit of six per cent a year in the first 10 years, then all 
Manchurian industrial development is not worth while. Moreover, 
the company, in view of its nature, will have to engage in lines of 
enterprise which will be far from profitable at the beginning but 
which, operated on large scale, will be paying businesses in 10 years 

of $0. 
| With dual Government protection guaranteed, the whole of Mr. 
Aikawa’s Nissan interests have been transferred to Manchukuo. 
The first problem confronted has been the raising of the necessary 
funds for carrying out the gigantic task of developing heavy indus- 
try in Manchuria. Although the deal itself was necessary to break 
the stalemate in respect to capital funds, the establishment of the 
company in itself will not solve the question. From the standpoint 
of domestic capital, both optimism and pessimism have been evi- 
dent. The establishment of the company, because it represents a re- 
versal of Manchukuo’s anti-capitalistic policy, has undoubtedly re- 
moved one of the main obstacles preventing the inflow of capital 
from Japan and has provided a new channel. 

Attention, however, must be paid to the condition prevailing in the 
capital funds market in Japan. The expansion of productive capacity 
that is in full swing at home appears to have already taxed the re- 
serve of capital available. Against this, optimistic observers point 
to the vast potentialities of the Nissan “mass” shareholders and to 
the strong Government support of the Bank of Japan and the In- 
dustrial Bank. The Central Bank of Manchou and the Manchuria In- 
dustrial Bank formerly had poor contact with the Bank of Japan 
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Pacific Affairs 
and other Japanese banks. The establishment of the company his 
brought about closer connections, definitely broadening the chann¢! 
of capital into Manchukuo. However, whether the hoped-for inflow 
of capital will be sufficient to meet the needs of Manchukuo js ; 
different question, which will be entirely dependent on the con¢}. 
tion of the capital funds market in Japan. So far no remarkable 
headway has apparently been made, though, pending the expected 
formation of a banking syndicate to finance the company, it js 
reported to have obtained a loan of ¥50 million from the Indus. 
trial Bank to meet immediate needs. It should also be noted 
that Mr. Aikawa’s “advance” to the Continent is most likely to be 
followed up by the “younger” financial bloc in various branches of 
industry other than heavy industry. Moves by Jun Noguchi’s chem. 
ical industries and Shingo Tsuda’s “Kanebo” interests in the tex. 
tile industry are generally anticipated, though at present the magni- 
tude of the Nissan deal is apt to dwarf these possibilities. 

This somewhat problematical outlook for capital supply from 
Japan accounts for the emphasis laid by Mr. Aikawa himself and 
other supporters of the “deal” upon the desirability of obtaining sub- 
stantial foreign capital. Soon after the plan for the company was 
announced last autumn, Mr. Aikawa stressed on several occasions 
the necessity of importing foreign capital, and for this purpose, of 
definitely upholding and enforcing the principle of equal opportu- 
nity in Manchukuo. He went so far as to assert that upon this will 
depend whether or not a speedy industrial development of Man- 
chukuo will be realizable. The reported revision of the Man- 
chukuo Five Year Development Plan, shifting its emphasis to 
heavy industry, calls for ¥3,000 million for that section alone. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Aikawa, one third of this sum will be provided by 
Manchukuo, another third will be supplied in Japan, and the re- 
maining third will be offered abroad, mainly in America, to purchase 
machinery and technical services. The possibility of acquiring Amer- 
ican investment, largely in the form of commercial credits for plant 
equipment and technical services, has been much discussed. Both 
optimism and pessimism have been expressed. 

The question of securing the technical cooperation of Germany 
and Italy, especially in the aircraft industry, is also frequently dis 
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F cussed, since the Nissan interests are generally considered particu- 
B larly weak in this branch, The conclusion of a £2,000,000 credit 
agreement between the Manchukuo Government and the Otto Wolf 
concern of Germany in November 1937, may be taken as a step in 


this direction. The agreement provides that the concern will accept 
Manchukuo orders for German goods up to the amount of the credit 
at §.5 per cent interest. The Central Bank of Manchou guarantees 
payment, in semi-annual installments over a period of six years. 
German machinery for heavy industry is expected to be the main 


result of the agreement. Products of chemical industries, which 
Fare covered in the German-Manchukuo trade accord, are excluded 


from the credit agreement. There are also indications that similar 
credit arrangements for purchase of Italian aircraft manufacturing 
machinery are being negotiated with Italy in connection with the 
long heralded Italo-Manchukuo commercial agreement. 

Failure of the Manchuria Heavy Industry Development Company 
to obtain substantial foreign commercial credits, particularly in 
America, would, it is generally conceded, make it difficult to effect 
a speedy execution of these development plans. In that event, the 
company would have to devote itself for the first year or two 
to such basic lines of industry as mining, and iron and steel manu- 
facturing, in order to consolidate its foundation. Or rather, the atti- 
tude of foreign capitalists will be influenced by the headway that 
the new company is able to make in the first year or so in industrial 
development when free of the previous Manchukuo restric:ions. 

Capital seeks safe and profitable territory for investment, and Mr. 
Aikawa, who has transferred the vast interests of himself and his 
50,000 shareholders, “not because Manchukuo is a risk but because 
it is safe,” is now called upon to demonstrate that his decision has 
been right. He will have to convince the capitalists, in Japan and 
abroad, of the soundness and profitableness of Manchukuo as a land 
for investment. If he succeeds, capital might begin to flow in. 


New York, June 1938 
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THE ARMING OF AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


Donatp 


ee military, naval and air policies of Australia and New 
Zealand have been disregarded by world experts in the past be. 
cause of their unimportance, but recent happenings in the Far 
East have caused British observers to wonder exactly what these 
two Dominions could do to protect themselves in the event of a 
world war. 

Australia and New Zealand have only just begun to arm them. 
selves adequately. Their policies have not yet gone beyond experi- 
ment and investigation. Until recently, they were virtually depend: 
encies of Great Britain, which had the responsibility for defending 
them. Just before the great war they began to build up militi 
forces, and they made financial contributions toward the mainte. 
nance in their waters of small Royal Navy squadrons. The great 
war shook their old confidence. They learned that their troops were 
the equals of any in the world, but they emerged from the war 
with grave doubts as to their future security. The difficulty of 
maintaining communications across the Indian Ocean and the 
Pacific during the war years was ominous. Had it not been for 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance the British Navy would scarcely have 
been able to prevent raiders and submarines from severing the 
Suez, Cape of Good Hope and Panama routes. Australia and New 
Zealand would have been unable to keep up their contributions 
of men, food and raw materials to Europe and the Near East, and 
their own agricultural producers, dependent on overseas markets 
would have suffered. 

Australia and New Zealand welcomed the League of Nations, to 
which they were elected as independent members. In early post 
war years they, like other small powers, hoped that the Genevan 
principle of collective security had come to stay. Fear was tem- 
porarily lulled, and annual contributions to the League cheerfully 
paid. When Great Britain attempted to encourage universal dis 
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The Arming of Australia and New Zealand 


armament by drastically reducing its army, navy and air force, 
New Zealand and Australia followed, reducing their forces to skele- 
ton strength. Many believed that large-scale war had been finally 
discredited. This belief survived the beginning of depression, but 
fear was revived by the Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931 
and the failure of the League to restrain the aggressor. There {ui- 
lowed a “Japanese scare,” with predictions of invasion by land- 
hungry people from the north. Some tried to allay these fears by 
the argument that the danger had been lessened by Japan’s diver- 
sion to the mainland of Asia; but the sequels of the failure to stop 
Japan—Italy’s invasion of Abyssinia, the failure of sanctions, the 
growth of Italian power in the Mediterranean, the instigation of the 
Spanish Fascist rebellion by Italy and Germany, and Japan’s re- 
newed invasion of China—and the sudden British decision to rearm 
—convinced Australia and New Zealand that they were vulnerable 
and must rehabilitate their naval, military and air forces at once. 

The present and potential strength of both countries does not 
reside entirely in the ships, planes, guns and men provided for 
under the defense plans laid down in 1937. Both Dominions, 
however, and particularly Australia, will eventually be in a posi- 
tion to play an important part in the power politics of the Pacific 
basin. Australia is making the bigger effort, partly because it is the 
larger country (with an area of 2,974,600 sq. miles and population 
of 7 million, to New Zealand’s 103,415 sq. miles and 1.5 million 
people), but mainly because it has a Conservative government, with 
strong views about armaments, while New Zealand, under a Labor 
government, has conflicting ideological loyalties. 

The Australian defense estimates for 1937-33 provide for a total 
expenditure during the year of £11,531,000, at the highest cost per 
head of population of all the British Dominions.’ “This financial 
provision has never been equalled nor the purpose of the expendi- 
ture more unanimously endorsed,” said the Australian Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. J. A. Lyons, speaking in the House of Representatives, 
prior to the introduction of the estimates. Sir Archdale Parkhill, 


*The Australian Prime Minister announced on March 24, 1938, that an additional 
£24,850,000 would be spent on defense in the next three years. Two 6,830-ton 
cruisers would be purchased from Britain. This development was made necessary 
by the worsening world situation, and was supported by Labor. 
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Pacific Affairs 
the Minister for Defense, added that this was due to “the im- 
portance of providing as much as possible within the shortest prac. 
ticable time. A large proportion of the additional provision this 
year is for capital expenditure on works, armament and equipmeay, 
which take some time to complete.” The money was divided a5 
follows: £6,433,000 for maintenance of the defense forces as then 
constituted; {1,201,000 for commitments outstanding from 1936- 
37, for which provision existed in Trust Fund; £4,016,000 for new 
program objectives. As the combined total exceeded the budgeted 
£.11,531,000, an amount of £119,000 was to remain unexpended, 
Of these expenditures £ 3,031,000 was to be financed from Trus 
Fund, Defense Equipment and Civil Aviation accounts; £25 mil- 
lion from Loan Fund, and £6 million charged to revenue. 
Nearly one third of the estimates, £ 3,602,000, was earmarked for 
the Australian Squadron of the British Navy. The existing comple. 
ment of three cruisers, one flotilla leader and two destroyers, two 
sloops and one survey ship was to remain, but the armor of the 
cruisers was to be strengthened and modern and additional guns 
provided. A seaplane carrier was to be recommissioned and the 
seagoing personnel increased by 201 to a total of 4,491. The Defense 
Minister, in the speech already cited, added specifically that “sub- 
stantial provision” was to be made for “loca! seaward defenses to- 
ward strengthening the security of our ports against attacks by 
submarines and minelayers, in order to make our harbors safe 
both for our warships and merchant vessels.” The precise cost of 
this was not stated, but is believed to have been nearly half of the 
naval estimates. Nor were exact details divulged of the work to be 
undertaken, although it is known that special antisubmarine equip- 
ment, three local seaward defense vessels, new wireless stations, 
booms and oil tanks are now being constructed at the main ports. 
In the same statement the Defense Minister revealed that the 
army vote of £ 3,183,000 was to be for continuation of the strength- 
ening of the fixed ¢oast defenses of the main ports, and increase 
of their anti-aircraft defenses. At Sydney, Newcastle and Fremantle 
g.2-inch and 6-inch guns, anti-aircraft guns and searchlights have 
been installed, and the defenses of Hobart, Brisbane, Port Phillip 
and Darwin have been strengthend. For training specialists to man 
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The Arming of Australia and New Zealand 


these defenses the permanent forces have been increased by 148 
and the militia or territorials raised from 26,295 to 35,000. The 
Australian army organization now provides potentially for a field 
army of seven divisions. 

For the Royal Australian Air Force £2,658,000 was provided. The 
Council of Defense had already decided that the first-line strength 
of aircraft should be at least 198. Eight squadrons, furnishing a 
first-line strength of 96 planes, have now been organized. A big 
effort will be made this year to approach the strength planned. 
Recent improvements in types of aircraft and increases in costs of 
building and materials have however made it necessary to devote 
at least £737,000 of the new expenditure to these extra charges. 
It is therefore not expected that the nine new squadrons of 102 
planes can be formed by the end of 1938. The permanent personnel 
will be increased by 353 to a total of 2,472; three out of five addi- 
tional bases should be ready before the end of 1938; and it is in- 
tended to patrol the coast of Australia regularly, both to give the 
pilots experience and to aid the Customs in North Queensland and 
the Northern Territory, where Japanese fishing vessels have been 
apt to make a nuisance of themselves. Underground hangars and 
catapult equipment will be provided at Darwin and periodical ex- 
changes of squadrons will be arranged between Australia, Singa- 
pore, Borneo and New Zealand. 

To improve the Australian supply of munitions, the estimates 
provided £'1,039,000. At the 1937 Imperial Conference the princi- 
ples of imperial defense laid down in 1923 and 1926 were extended 
to decentralize the production of munitions, diminish Dominion 
dependence on Great Britain and extend overseas resources in an 
emergency. Australia, anxious to develop its manufacturing indus- 
tries, considers that munitions industry will foster heavy industry. 
Therefore the sum allotted has been used to enlarge existing fac- 
tories—the Bren gun is now being made in Australia—and to place 
what a speaker in the House of Representatives called “orders of 
an educational nature . . . so that the potentialities of industry may 
be accurately gauged.” It is believed that eventually Australia can 
bea main source of supply for New Zealand, South Africa and the 
British forces at Singapore. 
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Pacific Affarrs 

New Zealand’s recent annual average vote for defense Purpose 
has been little more than a million pounds. The Government h;; 
just planned extensive military reorganization, but the Dominio, 


has lagged far behind Australia. New Zealanders have been cop. 


fident both in their isolation and in their close trade relations 
with Great Britain. Independent defense forces are very expensive 
for a country as big as the United Kingdom with the population 
of a London suburb. When the Labor Government took office 
in 1935, however, there was a growing realization that Grex 
Britain, the League of Nations and isolation were no longer suff. 
cient. Mr. M. J. Savage and his colleagues were reluctantly com. 
pelled to increase military expenditure. 

Announcing in September 1937 the Defense Vote for 1937-38 
Mr. W. Nash, the Minister for Finance, stated in the House of 
Representatives that: 

The Government is of the opinion that there can be no permanent 
peace between the nations other than through a body to which all the 
nations are pledged, and bound to act in accord with principles of 
agreement, law and order. But until the League of Nations becomes 
effective the Government must take steps . . . to defend the Dominion. 


Accordingly an air defense scheme was drawn up, proposals for 
cooperation with Great Britain and Australia in naval defense 
adopted, land forces reorganized and all three services coordinated 
to eliminate waste and ensure effective use of resources. New 
Zealand is defended by two 7,000-ton cruisers, mounting eight 
6-inch guns, a few dozen aircraft, many of them obsolete, and a 
territorial force of 8,000 officers and men. There are 37 Air Force 
officers and 290 men, but it is hoped to raise this to a total of go. 
Orders have been placed for two operating squadrons of the latest 
type of aircraft, which are to have new airfields. Coastal and anti 
aircraft defenses are to be strengthened and unified control of the 
forces has been placed with a Council of Defense, under the Prime 
Minister. It contains both political and non-professional members. 


pneu and military experts in Australia and New Zealand 
have had to devise at short notice means of defense that would 
be adequate and that they could pay for. From what direction would 
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The Arming of Australia and New Zealand 
attack come? A localized war between a British Dominion and a 
foreign nation is unlikely. Any war in which they were involved 
would concern the British Commonwealth and its allies. Australia 
and New Zealand would have to prepare for attack from any 
quarter, and prepare to help prevent (or submit to) blockade of 
their communications with Great Britain and the other Dominions, 
without a great deal of military or naval support from Europe. 
They seem to believe that no matter what the outcome of a major 
war, Australia and New Zealand would be unlikely to be invaded 
as Abyssinia has been invaded by Italy, or China by Japan. It 
would be too costly, dangerous and impracticable for the enemy. 
A New Zealand paper quotes an American visitor as saying that 
Japan would have to pass the British line at Singapore and the 
American line at Pearl Harbor in order to attack Australia or New 
Zealand. Moreover, Japan could scarcely land 200,000 men with the 
shipping it now has.? 

Therefore the present Australian and New Zealand policy is to 
prepare strong coast defenses against raids and to organize the 


g ouclei of naval and military expeditionary forces that could co- 


operate with British forces to protect communications, or be sent 
overseas in case of emergency. The Prime Minister of Australia, 
speaking in the House of Representatives in August 1937, declared 
that: 


A condition essential for an aggressor to invade Australia is... 
command of the sea line. . . . With the British Fleet in existence . . . 
he cannot be certain of being allowed time ... or of not being con- 
fronted with a superior naval force. ... Our Navy, Army and Air 
Force furnish us with the means to resist him until help is forthcoming. 
...An invader must be confident of being able ... to ensure air 
superiority. 

Both Australia and New Zealand plan to defend vital localities 
with artillery and anti-aircraft guns, together with garrisons and 
forces sufficient to deal with landing parties. Their growing air 
strength will be a further insurance. 

Not everyone in New Zealand and Australia agrees with the 


"Interview with a Mr. F. W. McKay, of New York, Christchurch Press, Nov. 
M1, 1937, 
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P. acific Affairs 
official policies. The Australian Federal Labor Party wants a gigan. 
tic air force instead of naval and military defense of the cos. 
It is tacitly admitted that self-reliance and strategic independence 
of Great Britain are the aims of this policy. The New Zealanj 
Labor Government is attacked by die-hards who want mud 
larger defense expenditures. Sir Andrew Russell, who commanded 
the New Zealand Division from 1915 to 1919, said recently that 
if New Zealand were attacked by a strong power: 


The Pacific Squadron would in all probability be shattered or an. 
nihilated before it prepared for battle, or would be cooped up in the 
shelter of Singapore. New Zealand’s position in case of trouble in Europe 
which prevented the arrival of aid from England would be hopeless. 


Many New Zealanders and Australians are worried by the Ger. 
man demand for return of colonies. They are definitely opposed 
to resigning their mandates over New Guinea and Western Samoa; 
not because these are valuable possessions, but because they fear 
a potentially hostile power in such adjacent territories. Many stil 
believe that the League of Nations would work, if properly backed. 


The idea of a Pacific peace pact, put before the Imperial Confer. 


ence of 1937 by the Australian Prime Minister, is a typical if abor- 
tive product of this school of thought. Australian Labor still, as 
ever since the War, “supports those idealists who are ready to risk 
a partial and dubious security in order to win the highest security 
of world peace.”4 

At present, both Dominions, worried by the spread of aggres 
sion, are preparing to defend themselves. Soon it may not be worth 
attacking them, and the two youngest countries of the Pacific may 
be able to act as a stabilizing force in that area. 


London, March 1938 
® Auckland Star, Feb. 10, 1937. 
* Australia, by W. K. Hancock, London, 1930, pp. 249-50. 
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PACIFIC AFFAIRS BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


NO. V: THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
SOCIAL SCIENCE IN CHINA 


Wane 


This article was submitted in draft form by the author. We have not 
been able to get in touch with him since the destruction of Nankai Uni- 
versity by the Japanese Army. In some respects the article might have 
been made clearer if the author had been able to revise it. We print it 
as it stands, because it records in a strikingly clear way the “tide-marks” 
of the spread of Western ideas in China. This, and a previous article in 
Pactric Arrairs on “The Rise of Land Tax and the Fall of Dynasties in 
China” (June 1936) are, we believe, the only studies published in Eng- 
lish by Wang Yu-ch'dan, although his articles in Chinese had won him 
a reputation while he was still an undergraduate—Tue Epitor. 


From THE foundation of the Ch'in dynasty in B.c. 221 to the 
Taiping Rebellion in 1851 a.p., China was an agricultural society, rely- 
ing on intensive cultivation and the elaborate use of man power, and 
governed, in the name of half-deified, palace-cloistered emperors, by 
a scholar-bureaucracy. In the enormous mass of documents accumulated 
by this bureaucracy there is a quantity of social and economic material. 
The cast of thinking of the bureaucracy was however administrative, 
not sociological, so that it never created a social science in the modern 
sense. The social content of the Chinese Classics is limited almost 
entirely to political administration, defined and interpreted in the Con- 
fucian spirit; while the orthodox canon of history contains little in 
the way of criticism or novel theory. Even the works of the more 
progressive scholar-statesmen are limited chiefly, in social topics, to 
subsidiary aspects of the economic and political “vicious circle” of China’s 
precapitalist society described by Wittfogel: 


Accumulation of private wealth . .. and land in the hands of of- 
fcials, “gentry” and great merchants, reduction of land tax, enfeebling 
of the state, agrarian crisis, internal crisis, external crisis—invasions— 
state crisis. Although the vicious circle could be . . . smoothed over by 
the fall and rise of “dynasties,” it could never be really overcome. 


"K. A. Wittfogel, “The Foundations and Stages of Chinese Economic History,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, Jahrg. 4, 1935, Heft 1, p. 53. 
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The older literature does not analyze the real nature of the recurren: 
peasant revolts. The chief problem of the professional bureaucrats w,s 
the need for increasing state revenues. The peasants were an anonymoys 
mass, to be kept as far as possible under the direct control of the 
state. The officials were not concerned with the nature of private 
property or the functional relationship between social classes. Their 
Confucian doctrines, their unquestioning acceptance of Oriental absoly. 
ism, and the limits of their culture and civilization debarred then 
from the analytical method and focused their social interest on the 
pattern of what ought to be instead of on the scientific study of actu. 
ities. Social ethics they had, but not social science. 

When foreign invasions and capitalistic commodities shook the 
Oriental society of China in the nineteenth century, new ways of thought 
became as inevitable as a new political, social and economic structure, 
At first, however, the bureaucracy consented to take over new institu. 
tions only in part, without accepting the new standards they implied, 
so that the reforms following the T'aip'ing Rebellion of 1851-65 were 
ineffectual. The army was reorganized and communications improved, 
but the futility of what had been achieved was revealed by the humiliat. 
ing war with Japan in 1894-95. 

In this period of decline the emergence of the Chinese middle class 
created a new factor. The chief obstacles to its development were the 
social institutions which protected the privileged bureaucracy. China, 
thus encumbered, could not withstand invasion. The real significance 
of the Reform of 1898, therefore, was that it aimed at the radical shap- 
ing of a new China after the European pattern. In this it differed from 
the “reforms,” intended to revive and strengthen Oriental absolutism, 
of Wang Mang (B.c. 33 — A.D. 23) in the Han dynasty, Wang An- 
shih (1021-86) in the Sung dynasty, Chang Chii-cheng (sixteenth cer- 
tury) in the Ming dynasty, and Li Hung-chang (1822-1901) under 
the Manchus. K‘ang Yu-wei, who led the Reform movement of 1898, 
expressed the demands of the Chinese middle class in Ta-t'ung Shu 
(The Universe, published 1891, p. 454, republished 1935, Shanghai, 
Chung Hua Book Co.). From the Ch'un Ch'iu (Spring and Autumn) 
and Li Yiin classics, he took the theory of the development of society 
in three phases—the hunting, the pastoral and the agricultural—and the 
doctrine of the world as a community. From Buddhism he took the 
concept of Hsin-hai or Buddhahood and non-family. From the Wes, 
he drew the ideas of nationalism, the problems of the family and 
private property and the organization of labor. Nationalism he 4 
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No. V: The Development of Modern Social Science in China 


tributed to the system of private property, which in turn he attributed 
to the family:? 


All the members of a family live together and cordially love each 
other, so they strive to make their family rich and hand down their 
wealth to their descendants. . . . So long as the family exists, man has 
to provide for his wife and son. . . . So he will do his utmost to gain 
wealth (Ta-t'ung Shu, reprint, pp. 282, 286.) 


According to Lewis Morgan (Ancient Society), and Engels (Origin 
of the Family, Private Property and the State), the family is not the 
origin but the result of the existence and development of property; but 
at least K'ang Yu-wei did not overlook the facts themselves and the 
dass antagonisms already apparent in his time. He tried to justify the 
abolition of the family and private property, “the greatest obstacles to 
the realization of T‘at-p'ing Shih, the Era of Universal Peace.” (Ta-t'ung 
Shu, p. 288.) The family, essentially, is husband and wife, man and 
woman: “By natural law men and women are equal in all respects. 
... This is the highest justice in nature and the highest form of 
humanity.” Women must be emancipated from being private prop- 
erty and the toys of men’s pleasure (p. 194), and marriage made free. 
“If they fall in love with each other, a contract will be made, called 
the contract of love, and the old name of husband and wife will no 
longer be allowed” (pp. 248-9). This contract “should be kept at the 
most for one year and at the least for one month,” though “it may be 
extended if the man and woman really love each other” (p. 252). 

K'ang Yu-wei proposed that after a transition period of 60 years “all 
human beings in the world shall have no family” (p. 380). Children 
should be born in public maternity homes, brought up in public creches 
and educated in public schools. The old should be provided with homes, 
food and comfort at the public expense (pp. 292-352). Utopian as all 
this may seem—for he also proposed to abolish private property and 
make public the whole system of agriculture, industry and commerce 
(p. 362)—K‘ang Yu-wei expressed the urgent needs of the Chinese 
middle class. In his time the modernization of family relationships, the 
emancipation of women, the abolition of slavery and the freedom of 
the individual to find work outside of the family were imperative if a 
new China were to be established. 


*Compare Liang Ch'i-ch'ao’s Biography of K'ang Yu-wei, in vol. 39 of Yin Ping 
Shih-wen Chi (Collected works of Liang Ch'‘i-ch'ao), Shanghai: Chung Hua Book 
Co.; also the Introduction by Ch'ien Ting-an, a pupil of K’ang Yu-wei, to the 
reprinted edition of Ta-t'ung Shu. 
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Pacific Affair; 
K'ang Yu-wei did not perceive the conflict between private Property 
and the socialization of production. Personal indignation against thy 
monopoly of power by the bureaucracy and the rich landlords, anj 
against small-scale agricultural production, made him advocate com. 
mon ownership of land and an increase in the power of production 
He could not demand this in realistic terms, because the working classes 
were weak and unorganized. Being unable to see that abolition of 
the family and real equality between men and women would be in. 
possible unless the problem of private property had been settled firs. 
he thought that the abolition of private property would follow from 
the abolition of the family, and would be “very easy” (p. 380). 
The truth is that the social and economic limitations of the im. 
mature Chinese middle class made its ideas utopian. K'ang Yu-wei did no 
even hope to check foreign intervention or to make China independent 
by force, but lost himself in the familiar nineteenth-century vision of 
“the parliament of man, the federation of the world,” with no national 
differences, with all peoples united and equal, racial differences extio. 
guished and a world government of one “universe” (pp. 81, 113-166, 
177). These utopian ideas had a considerable effect in the struggle 
against China’s heritage of Oriental despotism. They influenced the 
famous Jen Hsiieh or Study of Humanity, published in 1897 by Tan 
Ssu-t'ung, another of the Reformers of 1898; and the influence of this 
book, in turn, lasted until the May 4 Movement of 1919. It explained 
in abstract terms the theories of K'ang Yu-wei; but T’an Ssut'ung, 
being more sober and restrained, never touched the problem of the 
abolition of private property, which would in fact have been agains 
the interests of the growing middle class. Both men, however, recall 
Rousseau; for in the development of social theories the forerunners 
the utopians, have always been the most thoroughgoing levellers and 
revolutionaries. It is the imminence of the struggle, the consciousness 
of being inextricably involved in it, that so often paralyzes both thought 
and action in their successors. 


F THE political reform movement of 1898 it is enough to say here 
O that its failure intensified the social crisis. The intrusive power 
of foreign nations aggravated the old bureaucrat-landlord oppression 
of the peasants. The Manchus were declining; the choice, for China, 
was between surrender to the imperialists or some such reform as 4 
constitutional monarchy. It was the latter course which appev!ed to 
the bourgeoisie, now more highly developed; and the revolutionaries 
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No. V: The Development of Modern Soctal Science in China 


knew that in order to make themselves effective, they must be armed 
with theory against both the old society and the foreign invaders. Many 
cholars of the time proclaimed that “Chinese culture is the material, 
Western culture the tool,” which meant nothing but an attempt to 
decorate the old Oriental despotism with Western military weapons 
and means of communication. This was the spirit in which Li Hung- 
chang, though a great man in his day, wished to reform the army, 
build a navy and improve communications. K‘ang Yu-wei and Liang 
Chi-ch‘ao denounced such superficial reform and urged political and 
economic education. Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao, in 1897, proposed a Board of 
Translation: 


_,. first translate the history of reform movements in other nations, 
taking them as our models. . . . In order to understand the establish- 
ment of the state, we shall translate foreign constitutions . . . to make 
good our losses in commerce and develop trade, we shall translate books 
on commerce and business. . . . As for agricultural literature, books on 
medicine and the army, there will be special Government Boards. (Col- 
lected Works of Liang Ch'i-ch'ao, Vol. 4.) 

Books had already been translated, especially from the Japanese, but 
almost all of them dealt with politics, very few with social science. Yen 
Fu was perhaps the most important translator of the new period. His 
translations included Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (1901), Spen- 
cer's Study of Sociology (1903), Mill on Liberty (1903), and A History 
of Politics, by E. Jenks (1903). Chinese students in Japan also began 
to translate material on the social sciences. By 1900 the translation of 
the Lecture Notes on Politics, Law and Finance in Waseda University 
had begun, which ran eventually to 20 volumes. In 1906 there appeared 
a further Series on Politics and Law, in 22 volumes; in 1907 The Study 
of Politics and Law and in 1911 Lecture Notes on Politics and Law, 
each of about 30 volumes. This laid a foundation for the future and 
impressed even the most conservative and reactionary. Yen Fu’s en- 
thusiasm for Adam Smith and free trade reflected the interests of the 
compradores, a class whose very existence depended on the leavings of 
the Western capitalists. In the preface to his translation of The Wealth 
of Nations he justified the low tariff rate forced on China by the 
foreign powers, because it stimulated the import of foreign commodities. 

Original work in Chinese on the social sciences was not yet exten- 
sive. Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao was the most voluminous author; by 1915 he 
had become something of a conservative, but between 1900 and the 
Revolution of 1911 he introduced the theories of Rousseau, Montesquieu 
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and others. In Japan, in 1902, he wrote his New People (Volumes 12. 
14 of his Collected Writings), a book important in the constitution: 
movement. He advocated democracy in politics and resistance to {o,. 
eign invasion as fundamental to the regeneration of China. The fry 
he called “civil affairs,” the second “diplomacy.” He urged the renews! 
of public morality, patriotism, courage, justice, freedosn, self-govern. 
ment, progressiveness, pride, unification, endurance, duty—a catholi; 
list of virtues. “If there is a new people, do not worry about the fac 
that there is no new system or new government or new state.” 
China being already exploited by imperialists, he investigated the origin 
and development of imperialism. He defined “national imperialism” as 
the policy of “a nation too energetic to be restricted within territoria! 
boundaries . . . which tries to extend its power to other countries.” 
He evidently recognized the existence and necessity of imperialism, 
though failing to find the true political and economic explanation and 
defining it inadequately as “national.” 

Liang Ch‘i-ch‘ao also showed immaturity in dealing with the prob 
lem of the state, which as a champion of the Chinese middle class, then 
beginning to become powerful, he regarded as just and supreme. Al! 
under the state must obey and support it. He did not distinguish, 
within the state, between those who have the real authority and those who 
must obey it. Nevertheless, economic conditions in his time had developed 
to a point which made the Chinese middle class more realistic; and there- 
fore, speaking for that class, he did not touch on the “utopian” ideas of 
abolishing the family and private property which had so occupied Kang 
Yu-wei. The newer conception of modernizing the family and institutions 
of property to accord with the prevailing Western pattern was what ap- 
pealed to him. 

His own position and his activity in the constitutional movement led 
him to promote the social position of the middle class and to en- 
phasize their significance in comparison with the lower orders. He t- 
tacked the orthodox canon of Chinese history and set out to establish 
a “new” history, describing it as “the attempt to formulate the prin- 
ciple of the evolution of human society” (Collected Writings, Vol. 34, 
The New History, 1902). He also realistically divided Chinese history 
into different stages, according to the development of political forms, 
but was unable to explain the economic structure of society (Vol. 34, 
An Introduction to Chinese History; Vol. 35, History of the Develop. 
ment of Chinese Absolutism); he shared the weakness of theory of the 
revolutionary movement then beginning to develop in company with 
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the constitutional movement. The T‘ung Meng Hui of 1905-1911, the 
predecessor of the Kuomintang,’ was still in its first stage. Even the 
pamphlet on The Army of the Revolution, by Tsou Lung, cannot be 
taken very seriously. The grave neglect of theory by most members of 
the party was pointed out by Sun Yat-sen himself. (Sun Chung-shan 
Hsien-sheng Yi-chiao, The Testament of Sun Yat-sen, Vol. 1, Preface 
by Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Shanghai: Min Chih Book Co., 1926.) 


HEN CAME the Revolution of 1911. The privileges of the old ruling 
bureaucracy were destroyed and free competition made possible, 
including freedom of thought and publication. A new era in the de- 
velopment of social science began. Imperialist pressure lightened as 
England, France and Germany withdrew temporarily from the Far 
East between 1914 and 1918. A rapid expansion of modern Chinese 
industry drove forward the developing bourgeoisie and at the same 
time created an industrial working class. Although the movement for 
constitutional monarchy had lingered into the time of Yiian Shih-k‘ai, 
it was feeble; the bourgeois way of thinking prospered, favoring at 
least the beginnings of a real social science. Theories of economics and 
sociology began to be discussed, in addition to democracy and con- 
stitutionalism. 

A characteristic book of the period is the Sociology of Ou-yang Chiin 
(Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1911, p. 146; see especially the Preface). 
It applies the ideas of a Japanese scholar, Professor Tofuchi, to the 
outlook of the Chinese middle class. Ou-yang’s social limitations pre- 
vented him from going beyond “classical” orthodoxy, in explaining 
government, the state and the family, to a dynamic sociology distin- 
guishing the principles of social development according to differences 
in the form of production. His definition of the aim of sociology as 
“the attempted improvement of material life and the reform of fam- 
ily, state and international relationships” illustrates his limitations. The 
Principles of Economics, by Liu Ping-lin (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 
1919, p. 197), is similarly representative. It follows the “classical” econ- 
omists in expounding production, consumption, distribution and trade, 
but instead of developing their ideas retains all that is most backward, 
and omits the theory of value of Adam Smith. The author’s definition 
of value does not go beyond the principle of supply and demand, and 
his command of formal logic and his comment that human wants 


"Compare “Sun Yat-sen and the Secret Societies,” by John C. DeKorne, Pactric 
Arrars, Vol. VII, No. 4, December 1934. 
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provide the motive for the study of economics contrast with his dj 
appointing description of political economics as merely the study of 
the relations between men in common life. 

Yet in this uninspiring atmosphere a much more advanced approach 
was already being opened up. The lead was taken by Hsin Ch'ing-nien 
(Youth; La Jeunesse), the influence of which from 1915 to 1922 was 
incalculable. It was edited by Ch’en Tu-hsiu, a dean of the College ¢{ 
Arts of Peking National University, then a Communist but since 1924 
generally regarded as a Trotskyite. He summoned Chinese youth to 
active, progressive, committed to the offensive, international, utilitarian 
and scientific—a range of ideas not much different from those of Liang 
Chii-ch'ao’s New People, though more realistic. In 1916 the rapid ne 
of change in China during the war in Europe encouraged Professo, 
Ch’en and his associates, Li Ta-chao and Ch'ii Chio-pei, to venture 
beyond the gradualist reformers, the demand for democracy and the 
attack on the old institutions of the Oriental society. In an article on § 
“Our Final Awakening” Ch‘en took the stand that “the state is 2 
commonwealth of the people” and that a constitutional republic “could 
not possibly stand side by side with” the classical Chinese concept of 
a class system of moral obligations (Youth, Vol. 1, No. 6, Feb. 15, 1916), 
Thus developed a general assault on the Confucians—on “Confucian 
Dogma” and on “Name and Dogma.” 

The growth of the national revolution made it necessary to mobilize 
popular opinion. Out of this arose the “literary revolution.” Dr. Hu Shih 
contributed to Youth (Vol. 2, No. 5) “Suggestions on the Reform of 
Chinese Literature,” calling for abandonment of the classical terms and 
the adoption of grammar and common words. Ch‘en Tu-hsiu, in an 
article on “The Literary Revolution,” went further: 

Down with the accomplished and flattering aristocratic literature; give 
us the simple lyric literature of the common people! Down with the 
corrupt and extravagant classical literature; give us a fresh and hones 
realistic literature! Down with all vague and ambiguous escapist litera 
ture; give us a clear and popular social literature! 


Though Hu Shih took the lead in substituting the spoken for the 
classical language, Ch’en has perhaps an even stronger claim to be the 
creator of the “Chinese Renaissance.” 

As Youth became more scientific and practical, it encountered hos 
tility. The climax came when Dr. Tsai Yiian-p'ei and Li Ta-chao con 
tributed articles welcoming the Russian Revolution (Vol. 5, No. 5 
Oct. 15, 1918). “The light of freedom appears! The world in the 
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future will be red!” declared Li Ta-chao, hailing “The Triumph of 
Bolshevism.” Youth was attacked as the representative of democracy 


F and science, and defended by Professor Ch’en (“Answers to the Ac- 


cusations Against Our Magazine,” Vol. 6, No. 1, Jan. 15, 1919). The 
sudies it published on Marxism led to suppressive measures by the 
Government. The editors then signed a manifesto (Vol. 7, No. 1, Dec. 
1, 1919) emphasizing the limitations to the activity of any political 
party and their unwillingness to cooperate with any party working 
only for the welfare of one class. The magazine published less on 
sientific socialism; but so long as the revolutionary movement pro- 
gressed the magazine survived, and from the ninth volume scientific 
socialism became again its main topic. This discomfited some of the 
editors. Hu Shih left, and began in May 1922 the publication of Nu-Ls 
Chou-pao (Endeavor), to propagate his theory of “the government of 
the good man”; while Ch'en, moving further toward social revolution, 
founded Hsiang-tao (The Leader), the first important publication of 
the Communist Party of China. 

Youth also published, separately, a series of translations, including 
Kirkup’s History of Socialism, Kautsky’s Class Struggle and A Collec- 
tion of Writings of Scientific Socialism. Li Ta-chao, in Youth (Vol. 7, 
No. 2, Jan. 1920), made the first dialectical study of modern thought 
in China, in his “Analysis of the Causes of the Changes in Modern 
Thought in China, From the Point of View of Economics.” At the 
same time Kai-tsao (Reconstruction), an organ of the Kuomintang, 
published a detailed introduction to historical materialism, by Hu 
Han-min. 

This interest in scientific method differed from the later linguistic 
researches of scholars like Hu Shih and Professor Ku Chieh-kang, 
which raised doubts about the authenticity of many ancient documents, 
undermining the prestige of Confucianism. Neither Hu Shih nor Ku 
Chieh-kang went beyond philological skepticism to a deeper analysis of 
Chinese history. Professor Ku broke preliminary ground, in his famous 
collection, the Ku-shih Pien (Criticisms of Ancient History). Hu Shih, 
in addition, through his Pai-hua movement for the literary use of the 
spoken language (first taken up by the contributors to Youth), aided 
the development of the new social science. Phonetics for use in Chinese 
and attempts to create a romanized Chinese alphabet, first discussed 
in Youth by Professor Ch‘ien Hsiian-t‘ung (Vol. 4, No. 2, Feb. 15, 
1918), went still further in fostering the same general cause. 

After the War and the Russian Revolution the middle class, now 
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stronger than ever before, demanded free development, the destruction 
of all remnants of the old society, and resistance against imperialist inter. 
vention. There was a mushroom growth of periodicals. In Peking there 
appeared Hsin Ch'ao Yiieh-k‘an (New Tide Monthly) and Nu-li Choy. 
pao (Endeavor); in Shanghai, Chieh-fang yti Kai-tsao ( Emancipation 
and Reconstruction ), Chien-she Yiieh-k'an (Construction) and Hsing-ck 
P'ing-lun (Weekly Review ). New Publications on social science included 
Shih-chich Ts'ung-shu (World Series), K'ung-hstieh She Ts'ung-shy 
(Series of the Society of Confucian Studies), Shang-chih Hsiieh-Hy 
Ts‘ung-shu (Series of the Society for Promoting Knowledge), Hsin Chih. 
shih Ts‘ung-shu (New Knowledge Series), Hsin Shih-tai Ts‘ung-shy 
(Modern Series) and Hsin Wen-hua Ts‘ung-shu (New Culture Series), 


+ ae Chinese industrial capitalism was expanding, there survived 
a small group of wealthy compradore merchants, agents of for- 
eign importers and exporters, who throve at the expense of other 
groups. Professor Ma Yin-ch‘u may be taken as their intellectual rep. 
resentative. In the first volume of his Lectures on Current Economic 
Problems of China (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1923), he followed 
Yen Fu in justifying a low tariff rate, in spite of its being harmful to 
the national economy as a whole in a backward country like China. 
The progressive bourgeoisie who represented the new industrial capital 
were united by now under the Kuomintang, and committed to a very 
different policy.* They hoped to succeed the old bureaucracy in exclusive 
control over the peasants, and the foreign imperialists in control over 
the working class. They therefore adopted such of the ideas of scientific 
socialism as they thought might be useful to them. The middle class 
did not have to face at once the genuine revolutionary issues thus 
raised, and so could make a national policy out of the “New De- 
mocracy” and the “Three People’s Principles.” 

Soon, however, the issues had to be faced. The Three People’s Prin- 
ciples took final shape during the alliance between the Soviet Union 
and the Kuomintang, which had been reorganized in 1923. Though 
Sun Yat-sen says in his Preface to the Three People’s Principles that 
he had drafted the Principle of Nationalism and part of the Principles 
of Democracy and Socialism before 1922, the Principle of Socialism 
went no further, before the First Assembly of the People’s representa- 


“Hsiung Te-shan, Study of Chinese Social History. Shanghai: K'un Lun Book Co, 
1929, p. 18. 
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tives, in 1923, than equalization of landownership. The original na- 
tionalism had been simply anti-Manchu. The ideas of nationalizing 
large-scale enterprise and of making equal the five “races” of China 

(Chinese, Manchu, Mongol, Moslem and Tibetan), like the idea of a 
frontal struggle for independence against the imperialists, were taken 
from the Russian Revolution and influenced by Chinese working class 
demands after 1923. 

The Three People’s Principles is well enough known not to need 
detailed consideration here; but Ho Hai-ming’s Social Policies of China 
(Shanghai: Min Ch‘uan Publishing Co., p. 144) merits attention as a 
commentary on the ideas of Sun Yat-sen, both because of its early date 
(1920) and because the author was an important figure in the Kuo- 
mintang at the beginning of the national revolution. He accepted social- 
ism, with the reservation that certain of its principles were unsuited 
to the political and economic backwardness of China, which would 
do better to pass over capitalism and arrive directly at socialism by 
eveloping industry, reforming the political system, limiting capital 
and protecting the workers. All of this expressed ideas long cherished 
by the middle class; but as real social problems were bound to emerge 
in the course of setting up a system, Ho Hai-ming attempted to dis- 
cuss the nationalizing of production, the improvement of the status of 
women and the protection of labor, without going beyond what was 
acceptable to the middle class. 

The middle class had learned already that working class support 
was necessary to its ambitions. It attempted to create and control a 
suitable alliance, the concept of which may even be taken as the key 
to the later ideas of Sun Yat-sen. The rapid growth of industry had 
both increased the numbers of the working class and made it conscious 
of its own interests. Inevitably, some of the workers attempted to 
follow the Russian Revolution. Their demands assumed a more definite 
class character after the consolidation of the Chinese Communist Youth, 
founded in Shanghai in 1919, the Labor Union Secretariat founded in 
1920, also in Shanghai, and the Chinese Communist Party, launched 
in Canton in 1922. From 1921 to 1923 there were 22 large-scale rail- 


} way, mine and shipping strikes, which prepared the way for the Great 


Revolution of 1925-27. 

So long as the workers’ movement made headway, revolutionary 
social science developed rapidly. Many Marxist works were translated 
and the radical intelligentsia also began to produce original Chinese 
work. Hu Han-min, after introducing historical materialism, attempted 
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a dialectical analysis of Chinese ethics, in The Study of Historical Ma. 
tertalism and Ethics (Shanghai: Min Chih Book Co., 1926). Tsai Ho. 
shen published a History of the Development of Human Society ( Shang. 
hai, Min Chih Book Co., 1926, p. 230), based on Morgan’s Ancien; 
Society, Marx’s Capital, Engel’s Origin of the Family, Private Property 
and the State and Lafargue’s History of Property. These are the firs 
original Chinese analyses of this kind. 

The Leader, edited by Ch‘en Tu-hsiu after the discontinuation of 
Youth, in 1922, and the Chinese Communist Party Monthly, later called 
Revolutionary Party Monthly, published articles on the mode of pro- 
duction in relation to the stages of social development, and analyzed 
the relationships of production, pointing the way out for Chinese society 
and advancing the development of revolutionary social science. In the 
same period of intense activity there began a reaction, producing the 
theories of the compromisers and revisionists—Anarchism, Guild So- 
cialism and the so-called New Democracy. Almost all their adherents 
have been students and professors. The New Democracy of Professor 
Kiang K‘ang-hu’s Lectures on Chinese Social Problems (Shanghai: 
Commercial Press, 1923, p. 150) admits the inevitability of socialism 
but opposes the realization of it by force. 

The Revolution of 1925-27 solved no real problems. The city workers 
and peasants fell back into their old helpless poverty. A 25-per-cent 
reduction in rent ordered by the National Government in 1927 was 
applied at one time or another in Hupeh, Kiangsu, Hunan and Che- 
kiang; but never for long. The landlords opposed it. The statute was 
repeated in 1929, with equal lack of effect.5 The personnel of the ruling 
class had largely changed, but the social conflict remained the same. 
It was clear that if the revolution were to be renewed, political or- 
ganization was the immediate need; and for this the study of social 
science was indispensable. 

The radical intelligentsia, active in the revolutionary years, was now 
curbed in politics, but continued the study of theory and political an- 
alysis. The first volume of Marx’s Capital was translated at this time, 
as were his Wage-labor and Capital, Critique of Political Economy, 
Poverty of Philosophy‘and Eighteenth Brumaire. Other translations 1n- 
cluded Lenin’s The State and Revolution, Development of Capitalism 


*Chung-xuo Ching-chi Nien-chien (Chinese Economic Yearbook), Ministry of 
Industry. Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1925, Chap. VII. Also Tu-shu Nien-chien 
(Yearbook of Publications), 1935, Part Il, pp. 1-116. 
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in Russia, Peasants and Revolution and Historical Materialism and Em- 

wie Criticism, The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, 
and Revolution of 1917; Engel’s Anti-Diiring, Feuerbach, Revolution 
and Counterrevolution, Peasant War in Germany and Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State; and Bukharin’s Historical Ma- 
erialism. This is not a complete list; and some of the translations ran 
to several editions. 

Original work in Chinese by younger scholars has also helped to 
establish a new standard of economic, social and political studies, in 
spite of ruthless official suppression. The greatest advance has been in 
social history, both ancient and more recent, because the character of 
Chinese society must be thoroughly understood in order to determine 
the next stages of the social struggle. As T‘ao Hsi-sheng, a Leftist of 
the Kuomintang, has written in his Historical Analysis of Chinese So- 
city (Shanghai, Hsin Sheng-ming Book Co, 1929, p. 265): 


Hitherto the Chinese Revolution has been a riddle. What is the basis 
of the revolution—the people as a whole, or the peasants and workers 
and petty bourgeoisie? And against whom is it directed—imperialism 
and feudalism, or particular foreign powers and individual war lords? 
All these questions have raised doubts and debate . . . we must analyze 
Chinese society, and in order to [do so] we have still to study Chinese 
history. 

To meet such demands a group of young radical scholars began in 
1930 to issue Hsin Ssu-ch'ao (New Tide), which was immediately fol- 
lowed by Bolshevik. Their contributors agreed that Chinese society to- 
day is semifeudal. Another group maintained, in T’ung-li (Der Motor), 
launched in 1931, that it is of a semi-colonial capitalist character. Three 
months after the appearance of Der Motor both it and Bolshevik, which 
had first been published secretly, were prohibited. They were suc- 
ceeded by Tu-shu Tsa-chih (The Reader's Miscellany). This marked 
a new stage in the study, of Chinese social history, though one antici- 
pated to a certain extent by Hsin Sheng-ming (New Life), representing 
Tao Hsi-sheng’s group of Left Kuomintang members, and Ssu-hsiang 
(Thought), representing a radical group including Hsiung Te-shan 
and Kuo Mo-jo, whose essays on ancient China began to appear in 
1928, 

Hsiung’s Historical Study of Chinese Society (Shanghai: K‘un-lun 
Book Co., 1929, p. 238) is rather more thorough than T‘ao Hsi-sheng’s 
work, as it deals with the development of the land system and of the 
means of production. Kuo Mo-jo’s research work is even more sys- 
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tematic and well documented. His famous Study of Ancient Chines 
Society was published in 1930 (Shanghai: Hsien-tai Book Co, p, 333), 
but the first chapter was printed in 1928, in Tung-fang Tsa-chi} 
(Oriental Miscellany) and the second and third chapters in Thought, 
in the same year. The fourth chapter was written in 1929. The book 
caused a sensation. Besides the Book of Changes, Book of Odes and 
Book of History, among the Classics, Kuo Mo-jo used the “Oracle 
Bones” from sites in Honan belonging to the second and first millen. 
niums B.c., and the inscriptions on bronze of the Chou dynasty, some 
of them as old as 700 or 800 B.c. 

Lo Chen-yii had begun the study of the Oracle Bones 30 years be. 
fore, but, though a very great collector, lack of scientific method had 
prevented him and others from producing much except philological 
comment. Kuo Mo-jo was the first to analyze the materials scientifically, 
J. C. Ferguson, an American critic, has called him: 
an explorer who has brought with him from the realm of poetry what 
Ruskin has called the faculty of imaginative penetration. He has re. 
created the ancient world of small kingdoms and principalities. . . , 
This work has involved such an immense amount of research and com- 
pilation that one wonders how Mr. Kuo has had the physical energy to 
perform the necessary labor. (Quarterly Bulletin of Chinese Bibliography, 
Vol. 2, No. 4, Dec. 1935, p. 139.) 


A THIS point begins the true modern period in Chinese social science. 
The theories of the leading authorities, and the terms they apply 
to different periods, are indicated in the table on the opposite page, the 
idea of which I owe to Dr. K. A. Wittfogel. The table itself is based 
on the following material: 


Kuo Mo-jo: Study of Ancient Chinese Society; see especially p. 23. 

T'ao Hst-sHene: Study of Chinese Social History. Originally delivered 
as lectures at Peking National University. The Preface is important, 
because Professor T'ao has revised his opinion more than once, and 
this represents his theories in their latest form. The following additional 
works by him are important: Explanation of Chinese Social Phenomena 
(1931), History of Chinese Political Thought (1932-35), and Economic 
History of the T'ang Dynasty (1936). 

Li Cut: “Criticisms and Contributions to the Debate on Chinese So 
cial History,” sponsored by the Reader’s Miscellany, Vol. 2, March 1932, 
pp. 14-15. Mr. Li uses the terms “primitive communist mode of pro- 
duction,” “feudal mode of production,” “Asiatic mode of production” 
and “capitalistic mode of production.” 

Wanc Yi-cu'anc: “History of Chinese Slave Society” and “History 
of Chinese Feudal Society,” contributed to the same series in the Read- 
er’s Miscellany, Vol. 3, Aug. 1932 and March 1933. 
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THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF CHINESE SOCIETY: SHOWING THE VIEWS OF LEADING CHINESE SCHOLARS 


DyNasTIES 
ANCIENT PRE-IMPERIAL 
AvTHORS Early Chou Late Chou Age of Continuing Development Age of Stagnation and Decline 
-2205 B.C 220§ B.C.— | 1766 B.c.— Ch'in | Han ‘Three Kingdoms and Sui T'ang Sung | Yiian | Ming | Ch'ing 
| 1818 | 1154B.c. | 1122 B.c.— | Ch'unCh‘iu | Warring Staves | 255 B.c.- | 206 B.c.- |Northern and Southern a.p. A.D. Ap. | aD. | AD. | AD 
781 B.c. 770 B.C.—B.C. B.C.-247 B.C. 207 A.D. | 220 4.D. | Dynasties: a.p. 221-588 | §89- 618- g6o- 1333> | 1368- | 1645 
617 906 1332 | 1367 1644 1842° 
Kvo Primitive community “Ancient Feudalism 
Mo-jo society”’ 
eg Primitive and clan | End of clan society; | Transition from primitive feud- | ‘‘Ancient society” | Developed feudalism Commercial capitalism 
Saiek society | primitive feudalism alism to the ‘‘Ancient society”’ 
Li | Primitive society “Asiatic | Feudalism Decline of feudalism Pre-capitalistic mode of production, 246 B.c. to 1839 A.D. 
Cut (to 1402 B.c.) society’’ | (from 1134 
(1401 B.c.- B.C.) 
1135 B.C.) 
Wane Primitive society “Ancient society’ 
Yr 
cH'ANG 
Hu Primitive society Clan society Feudalistic society Absolutism 
Cu'tu- 
YUAN 
Car (Does not deal with this period.) Classical feudalism Semi-feudalism 
Cu‘ ao- (Oriental society) 
TING 
Cu'sn | Primitive community Feudalism Tien-yung society (tenancy and hired labor). 
Suao- and clan society 


"The date 1842 (end of the Opium War) is taken as the curning point for the beginning of the modern period, although the Manchu (Ch‘ing) dynasty lasted until 1911. 
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No. V: The Development of Modern Soctal Science in China 


Hv Cu'tv-yuan: “Draft of the Development of Chinese Social Cul- 
Sure,” same series, Vol. 3, March 1933. 

Cut Cu'ao-tInc: Key Economic Areas in Chinese History. London: 
b Allen and Unwin, 1936, p. 164. Dr. Chi’s analysis begins with the Chou 
period and therefore does not apply to the pre-Hsia, Hsia and Shang- 
FYin periods listed in the table. “Semi-feudalism,” as he uses the term, 
Fis substantially identical with “Oriental Society.”® 
| Cu'en SHAo-cHIANG: Study of the Social Economy of the Early Han 
E Dynasty. Shanghai: Hsin Sheng-ming Book Co., 1936. His term, “outer 
capitalistic society,” is practically equivalent to “colonial capitalistic 
Bsociety.” 

In addition to the material used in compiling this table, the follow- 
fing, listed in chronological order, are important: 


Li Ta: The Industrial Revolution in China (1929). 
Hstn-ran: Development of Capitalism in China (1930). 
> Li Cm: “Criticisms of Hu Shih’s Outline of Chinese Philosophical 
» History,” and, in the series sponsored by the Reader’s Miscellany, “Criti- 
‘isms and Contributions to the Debate on Chinese Social History” (1931). 
» Yen Lin-renc: The Study of Chinese Economic Problems (1931) and 
Pursuit and Counterattack (1932). 
| Tsat Hsten-tsun: The Peasant War in Chinese History (1933). 
Cuanc Suao-minG: Land Problems in Chinese History (1933). 
Cuen Han-senc: The Present Agrarian Problem in China (1933). 
Wan Kuo-tinc: History of the Land System of China (1934). 
Ma Cuenc-FENG: Economic History of China (1934). 


| Among these authors there are differing opinions on the character 
Sof the period from the foundation of the Ch'in dynasty in B.c. 255 
|(the beginning of the imperial system) to the beginning of Western 
domination in 1842. Li Chi assumes a pre-capitalistic mode of pro- 
eduction, T‘ao Hsi-sheng a developed feudalism modified by commercial 
p capitalism, and Wang Yi-ch‘ang a slave society evolving into feudalism. 
| “Pre-capitalism” should apply, properly, to the period of transition from 
feudalism to capitalism, while commercial capital may exist in several 
bof the stages of development of society and does not of itself create 
pany special mode of production. A scientific analysis must not be 
based on the mode of circulation but on the mode of production. It 
was this that led to the discovery of a specific “Oriental society,” based 
on artificial irrigation and kept together and centralized by a large-scale 
sdevelopment of public works. Peasants comprise the main strength of 


*For a partial presentation of Dr. Chi’s material and conclusions, see also his 
“The Economic Basis of Unity and Division in Chinese History,” Paciric AFFAIRS, 
p Vol. VII, No. 4, December 1934. 
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its working class, controlled by an official bureaucracy the typical mem. 
bers of which are at the same time landed proprietors.” 

Official suppression of the new social science in China reached the 
severest pitch when attempted mass movements followed the Japanese 
invasion of Manchuria in 1931. Thousands of books were banned anj 
writers prevented from working in China. Some scholars abandoned 
“dangerous thought”; others, connected with political and educational 
institutions, anxiously turned the attention of their students away from 
current problems, back to the past. Material was accumulated, byt 
methods neglected. This is the prevailing tendency in Shih-huo (Food 
and Commodities), published semimonthly by the Hsin Sheng-ming 
Book Co., Shanghai, and edited by T‘ao Hsi-sheng. In Vol. 1, No. 5, 
Feb. 5, 1935, T‘ang Hsiang-lung announced the intention of collecting 
and arranging materials, without interpretation or analysis, for 3 
years. Fortunately, T‘ao Hsi-sheng himself has changed his attitude 
in this respect and has begun to publish articles on theory and method, 
and the journal now holds an unrivalled position in the study of Chinese 
economic history. 

The collecting of facts for the investigation of current problems, 
like the collecting of historical material, has often been marred by 
evasion of the analysis that is vitally necessary. The Chinese middle 
classes have pursued a policy of moderate social reform and carefully 
limited “reconstruction.” This has colored the social and economic re- 
search of Government and private institutions; but nevertheless the 
advance of the Chinese revolution has not been without influence. 

In 1914-15 the Society for Social Improvement in Peking made a 
simple statistical study of the life of 302 rickshaw pullers. In 1917, 
Professor C. G. Dittmer of Tsinghua University directed a study of 
159 peasant families near Peking. In 1918-19 Professors S. D. Gamble 
and J. S. Burgess made a social survey of Peking city, and Professor 
D. S. Kulp and his students, at Hu Kiang University, studied 650 
farmers at Fenghuangts‘un, Kuangtung. In 1922 G. B. Malone and 
J. B. Taylor, with 61 students from nine universities, surveyed 240 


™ We cannot treat here in detail the different phases of the conception as developed 
by Hegel, Ritter, Bernier, Marx, Engels, and, recently, by Varga, Madjar, and Chi 
Ch’‘ao-ting. 

The general theory of the Oriental society, and its particular application to China, 
have been most systematically developed by K. A. Wittfogel, in his Wortschaft und 
Gesellschaft Chinas, Leipzig, 1931. See also his ‘Foundations and Stages of Chinese 
Economic History,” cited under footnote 1 above, and “Die Theorie der Orientalischen 
Gesellschaft,” Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, Vol. VII, No. 1/2. 
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No. V: The Development of Modern Soctal Science in China 


villages in five provinces. In 1922-23 Professor J. L. Buck of Chinling 
University surveyed 102 farms in Anhui and 150 in Hopei. At the 
came time Professor T. C. Blaisdell and Chu Chi-chiian studied Peking 
rug-weavers and Professor Ch‘en Ta, of Tsinghua University, studied 
the village of Chengts‘un, near Peking, and 56 families in Anhui. 

After the revolutionary interval of 1925-27, the Institute of Social 
Research of Peiping, founded in 1929, published in 1930 surveys of 
the life of workers and school teachers in Peiping and of workers in 
T'angku (an extension of the port of Tientsin). The Nankai Institute 
of Economics (Nankai University), cooperating with the Peiping In- 
stitute of Social Research, studied 200 worker families and rug fac- 
tories in Tientsin and 250 mill-worker families in Shanghai. In 1934 it 
surveyed flour mills in Tientsin and rural industry in Kaoyang (Hopei). 
The Institute of Research in Social Science of the Academia Sinica 
published material on rural life in Manchuria in 1928, on the life 
of workers in Shanghai in 1929 and on villages in the Wusih district 
in 1931. The first and last of these projects were directed by Chen 
Han-seng. In 1934-35 the Nanking Government’s Committee on the 
Reconstruction of Rural Economy published material on rural life in 
Kiangsu, Honan, Shensi and Yunnan provinces. In 1934-35 also the 
Sun Yat-sen Institute for the Advancement of Culture and Education, 
at Nanking, published large-scale surveys of the economic structure of 
villages in Kuangtung (directed by Chen Han-seng) and of rural 
wage-labor (directed by Ch’en Cheng-mu). 

Almost all of these surveys, except those directed by Chen Han-seng, 
suffered from lack of scientific method, obscuring the real social an- 
tagonisms. Some of the work done by Government institutions was par- 
ticularly disappointing. In Chinese econemi:. history, the Peiping In- 
stitute of Social Research, under Dr. L. X. T‘ao, produced nothing for 
several years except a study of the financial problems of the Tao 
Kuang and Hsien Feng periods (1821-61). Nankai produced richer 
results, despite a certain deliberate limitation of scope. 

Yet the study of modern problems did not cease. Japan’s invasion 
of Manchuria in 1931 intensified China’s rural distress and indirectly 
promoted research on social and economic problems. The interests of 
foreign capital also came into play, because there could be no opportun- 
ity for sound investments while rural conditions remained so disturbed. 
Magazines like Chung-kuo Ching-chi (Chinese Economy)§ and Chung- 


“See Nankai Institute of Economics: Its History and Works. 1927-36. Tientsin: 
Nankai Institute of Economics, 1937. (In English.) 
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kuo Nung-ts'un (The Chinese Village), beginning in 1933, organizes 
young scholars to study peasant and land questions, the mode of agri 
cultural production and Chinese production relationships. 

Chen Han-seng has now published The Power of Production anj 
Relationships of Production in the Villages of Kuangtung Proving 
(Nanking: Sun Yat-sen Institute, 1934, p. 89). The American Coupe! 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations published a translation in 193-, 
edited by Bruno Lasker, under the title Agrarian Problems in Southern. 
most China. The work was done under the auspices of the Sun Yat-seq 
Institute and Lingnan University, Canton, and the China Counci} of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. Denouncing technical statistics, Chen 
Han-seng lays down the rule that: 


whoever wants to study village economy should pursue and find oy 
the fundamental reason which hinders the development of the power 
of production in the village . . . the solution must be sought in the 
fundamental factor—the relationships of production within the village, 


This summarizes the major problem of China and the major duty 
of Chinese research in social science. The genesis of modern social sci. 
ence in China was first hindered and then limited in development by 
the heritage of the Oriental society. The new social science has matured 


with the changing of Chinese society; but it will only reach its fu! 
creative power when all the other creative forces in Chinese society 


are set free. 
Nankai University, July 1937 
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COMMENT AND CORRESPONDENCE 
AMERICA’S INTEREST AND BRITAIN’S POLICY* 


: the years since the founding of the American 
republic there has been evolved a policy of isolation and non-involve- 
ment. It is a policy to which the average American instinctively turns 
frst when he thinks of foreign policy and the outer world. 

Conscious of America’s world position, Theodore Roosevelt was 
one of the first presidents frankly to face the practical problem of fit- 
ting American foreign policy into the world as it is. It is now known 
that he finally came to the conception that American security required 
a balance of power in Europe and Asia. This conception was at the 
base of his foreign policy and, as a matter of fact, this policy has 
also become instinctive with the average American citizen, although 
he is not always aware of it. Whenever the balance in Europe or Asia 
has been threatened or upset, America has usually been found on 
the side against the disturbing power. Illustrations of this may be 
found in American sympathy and diplomatic cooperation with Japan 
in the events leading up to the Russo-Japanese War, when Russia’s 
ambitions were upsetting the balance of Asia. Again in the World War 
America stood with the Entente against the Central Powers and en- 
tered the war when there was acute danger that Germany would upset 


§ the balance of Europe. The United States is now sympathetic to China 


and opposed to the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis, and for the same reason. 
Although the average American citizen will agree that this in gen- 
eral accurately diagnoses his instincts and the consequent foreign poli- 
cies of his country, he does not realize that the two ideas of isolation 
and non-involvement on the one hand, and balance of power in Europe 
and Asia on the other, are contradictory. If he analyzed himself he 
would find that he is constantly torn by the desire to stay aloof and to 
intervene, because both have to do with his security. He has not yet 
seen his way through the dilemma. Some one has well said that Eng- 


| land’s policy through the centuries has been balance of power on the 
| basis of isolation in peace, entente in crisis, alliance in war. Will 


America work itself out of the dilemma into some such coordination? 


*The substance of remarks made at a conference on American Far Eastern Policy 
in San Francisco, under the auspices of the American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 
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Pacific Affair, 
Although some may urge that the United States has always had i 
face turned toward Europe and its back to Asia, it is doubtful whether 
this view can be entirely substantiated. A few recent examples may 
throw light upon this conception. Before it entered the World Wa: 
America was building a navy second to none. It had an eye to Asi 
as well as Europe. The Entente was concerned in keeping Japan in 
its fold. But as the United States entered the war, it felt it had to 
have assurances on Japan’s behavior in Asia while America was involved 
in Europe. This gives the setting not only for the variously inter. 
preted Lansing-Ishii Agreement of 1917, but the moves which led to 
American participation in the intervention in Siberia in 1918 and the 
International Consortium in 1919, as well as the Washington Confer. 
ence in 1922. In all this there appears one line of thought—not to 
allow Japan to take advantage of the World War to upset the balance 
in Asia and the Pacific. At the Washington Conference, besides the 
well-known commitments to which Japan subscribed with regard to 
China and the Pacific, there was the following little-known commit. 
ment: 


In conclusion, the Japanese Delegation is authorized to declare that 
it is the fixed and settled policy of Japan to respect the territorial in- 
tegrity of Russia and to observe the principle of non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of that country, as well as the principle of equal 
opportunity for the commerce and industry of all nations in every part 
of the Russian possessions. 


It is not generally known that this was the result of over three years’ 
pressure upon Japan by American diplomacy. When one views this 
alongside the commitments “to respect the sovereignty, the independence 
and the territorial and administrative integrity of China,” and the 
Open Door in China, as well as the status quo in the Pacific and the 
dissolution of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, he is bound to conclude that 
America was applying a policy of balance of power in Asia. For Japan 
to dominate China, control Eastern Siberia, and build a fleet capable 
of threatening America’s position in the Pacific would have menaced 
the security of the United States. 

At the same time in Europe America decisively helped to defeat 
Germany and, although it did not subscribe to the Treaty of Versailles, 
it did sign a treaty of peace with Germany which left the Versailles 
settlement untouched as to all the parts which affected American 
security. American opposition to French hegemony in Europe alter 
the war belonged to the same category. The United States instinctively 
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Comment and Correspondence 

(as did the English) ranged itself on the other side. And now America 
is opposed to a Nazi Germany, which it suspects of having ambitions 
of dominating Europe. 

The cycle of events which began in Manchuria in 1931 and is far 
from ended yet, resulted in the initiative in world politics passing 
from the democracies to the dictatorships. The democracies are clearly 
in retreat. The remedy for the situation is probably internal. It may 
be generalized as the crucial need for the average citizen of the de- 
mocracies to give up wanting the impossible in our present romantic 
| age. Expressed in terms of foreign policy, this romanticism means the 

hope of getting peace by paying any price for it. 

Through the centuries, England’s policy has traditionally been one 
of balance of power, operated through the tactics of isolation in peace, 
entente in crisis, alliance in war. At least one dominant faction of 
British statesmen saw the League of Nations as a useful instrument in 
this policy, even if others, like Eden, believed that the League supplied 
the basis of a new policy for England, namely collective security. Ever 
since the creation of the League there has been conflict behind the 
scenes of British statesmanship about this. Now the one view and then 
the other appeared to have the upper hand, until Chamberlain de- 
livered the final blow to the idea of collective security. This has left 
England with a choice between the policies of balance of power, isola- 
tion, or “befriending the strong.” 

Isolation apparently is ruled out because the British Empire with 
its farflung cares cannot stand alone in a crisis like the present. On 
the other hand, the policy of balance of power is instinctive in the 
British mind and it is the one to which it might be expected auto- 
matically to turn. 

If we examine the application of this policy of balance of power, 
we find that until the end of the 19th century England dominated 
the seas and applied the policy in Europe with great success. Until 
then America and Japan did not play a decisive role in the situation. 
The domination of the seas and the absence of America and Japan 
were vital in the success of the policy. When the World War trans- 
formed the scene, England no longer dominated the seas, the United 
States was the greatest world power, and Japan loomed paramovat in 
the Far East. The original basis which gave success to England’s 
policy of balance of power has disappeared. This is a fact which has 
not yet been grasped with sufficient understanding. If Germany domi- 
nates Europe, Italy controls the Mediterranean and Red Seas, as well as 
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P aci fic Affair; 
northern Africa, and Japan is paramount in Asia and the Pacific, where 
is the basis of a policy of balance of power? Is it in a series of pacts 
with Italy, Germany, and Japan, virtually accepting this Situation, or js 
it in closer understandings with France, Soviet Russia, the minor States 
of Europe, the United States, and China? 

The Anti-Comintern Pact, which Baron Ida, its chief sponsor jn 
Japan, intimated would lead to a world Fascist league of Nations, js 
being viewed increasingly, in spite of its allegedly harmless externas 
as being aimed less against the Comintern than against the interes: 
in Europe and Asia of the non-Communist democracies. China his 
been invited to join it in the last terms of peace offered by Japan, 
Austria and Hungary were invited to join it not long ago. It is r. 
ported that the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs in a speech in the 
Diet invited the United States to adhere to the Pact. And Ribbentrop, 
while ambassador to London, extended the invitation to England. 

Since there is good ground for assuming that the objectives of 
Germany, Japan, and Italy are approximately as stated above, how 
should the Chamberlain policy of “appeasement” be interpreted? It 
has already led to a pact with Italy in which it is reliably reported vitil 
rights were yielded, while England retained only essential rights in the 
Mediterranean and the Red seas. Similar pacts with Germany and 
Japan are projected. In each case there must be vital concessions by 
England and deals on spheres of influexce. 

There are some who at first maintained that the policy of “appease. 
ment” was essentially that of balance of power, with the ultimate objec- 
tive of breaking the Berlin-Rome Axis. There are others who see in it a 
complete shift to one of “befriending the strong,” on a class basis. They 
see England gradually becoming Fascist, while the Fascist powers fight it 
out with Soviet Russia, the desired result in this case being the break-up 
of Bolshevik Russia and the exhaustion of the Fascist powers, with 
England holding a mortgage on the latter. 

It may be observed that the first interpretation lacks a sound basis, 
in that balance of power has little or no terrain on which to operate 
if vital concessions are made to Italy, Germany, and Japan. The Axis 
is being strengthened instead of broken. There is still too much to be 
gained by the Axis before it quarrels over the spoils. The other inter- 
pretation appears to be too clever and subtle. For Germany, Japan, and 
Italy to partition Russia would mean giving them virtual control of the 
natural resources of three continents. If they can accomplish that, it 1s 
doubtful whether England will get a mortgage on them. 
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Comment and Correspondence 


Perhaps neither of these interpretations is the valid one. It may be 
that England is again muddling along, hoping against hope that as it 


completes its armament the situation will turn somehow in its favor. 
Perhaps the average English citizen does not agree with Chamberlain, 
but he is willing to let him try his solution for the dilemma on his 
F own responsibility, even at the cost of peace at any price. In any case, 
} the reverberations of this latest shift in British policy are likely to push 
| America and Russia toward isolation, instead of parallel or cooperative 


action to make a stand somewhere before it is too late. 


Rosert J. Kerner 
University of California, May 1938 


THE MOSCOW TRIALS 


To the Editor of Paciric AFFArrs: 


Sir: 


I read with interest and with strong disagreement Miss Mary van 


| Kleeck’s contribution to the June issue of Paciric AFFAIRs, accepting 


the testimony and verdict at the latest Moscow treason and sabotage 
trial as genuine and hailing the verdict as a “victory for the democratic 
nations.” In view of the hospitality of Pactric Arrairs to divergent view- 
points I should appreciate an opportunity to state the reasons why I be- 
lieve that all the Moscow political trials of the last decade have been 
profoundly untrustworthy in general and demonstrably fraudulent in 
many important details. I have attended several of these trials personally 
and have closely followed the reports of the three outstanding trials, 
affecting prominent Communists, which have taken place since I left 
the Soviet Union. These last trials have faithfully preserved certain un- 
failing characteristics of their predecessors, characteristics which seem to 


| me to justify the greatest skepticism and reserve in accepting their con- 


clusions as valid. These are: 

(1) Complete absence of independent testimony and of documentary 
evidence, The Government’s case always rests primarily on the confes- 
sions of defendants who have been held in prison for months or years, 
with some secondary support from witnesses who incriminate themselves 
by their testimony, who are usually brought from prison to testify. 

Many foreign engineers and industrial and agricultural experts have 
been employed as consultants in the Soviet Union; not one of them has 
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ever been called as an independent expert witness on the reality of 1h. 
alleged acts of sabotage and wrecking. 

And it is surely surprising that a long series of alleged plots, extend; ing 
over many years and including communication with several foreign gov. 
ernments, has not yielded a scrap of documentary evidence in the shape 
of letters, memoranda, minutes of meetings, etc. So the confessions ang 
mutual incriminations of the accused have no corroborative evidence. 
Now even Soviet textbooks on judicial procedure characterize copies. 
sions by accused persons and denunciations of alleged accomplices 4s 
“the least meritorious form of evidence.” This is certainly true in the 
Soviet Union, where a law passed in June 1934 prescribes banishmem 
for the innocent relatives of any Soviet citizen who escapes from th 
country, where reprisals against the families and relatives of persons in 
disfavor are a notorious feature of administrative procedure. One oi 
the defendants in the March trial, the physician Levin, threw a rather 
ghastly light on the realities of Soviet life when he testified that his obe. 
dience to the poisoning instructions of the former head of the OGPU, 
Yagoda, was motivated by the consideration that the latter could have 
destroyed his whole family. There is no reason to suppose that Yagoda's 
successor, Yezhov, is any more squeamish when it is a question of obtain- 
ing desired confessions. 

(2) In all Soviet political trials, especially in the last three, there is a 
striking contrast between the magnitude of the confessions and the 
meagerness of the results achieved. Here are men who talk glibly of 
planning to overthrow the Soviet Government, of making alliances and 
agreements with foreign powers; and what have they to show for their 
activity? A few wrecks on railways and explosions in factories, which 
might have been the result of incompetence just as easily as of malice; the 
dubious poisoning of four persons, Menzhinsky, Kuibishev, Gorky and 
the latter’s son-in-law, not one of whom was in a key position in the 
Stalinite regime; the killing of Stalin’s Leningrad lieutenant, Kirov. 
The explanation of Kirov’s assassination has been changed so often, in 
conformity with the exigencies of each new trial, that no one can fecl 
sure which, if any, of the versions is correct. 

(3) Frequent gross discrepancies between the “confessions” of th: 
accused and those few facts which are open to critical examination. ln 
Soviet political trials, where both the defendants and their lawyers, with 
rare exceptions, obediently confirm whatever the prosecutor states, serious 
factual examination is only possible when persons living abroad and 
events occurring outside the Soviet Union are brought into the case. 
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But here the Soviet prosecution has stumbled again and ayain. In the 


a trial of the so-called Industrial Party, in 1930, two Russian emigres 
© who had been dead for years before the “plot” in which they were sup- 


posed to have participated was alleged to take place, P. P. Ryabushinsky 
and Vishnegradsky, were mentioned as prospective members of a counter- 
revolutionary Cabinet which was to replace the Soviet regime. In the 


| first of the big trials of opposition Communists one of the defendants, 
© Hoelzmann, testified that he had talked with Trotsky in the Hotel 
| Bristol in Copenhagen, a hotel which had burned down many years be- 
> {fore the “talk” is supposed to have occurred. In the second trial Pyatakov 
> described a trip to Oslo to meet Trotsky in an airplane; the Norwegian 
' civil aviation authorities denied that any airplane had arrived in Oslo 
i during the month of Pyatakov’s alleged “visit.” Considerations of space 
| forbid any further recapitulation of the many downright and demon- 
© strable falsehoods in the testimony; but the foregoing typical examples 
' would surely indicate the advisability of caution in accepting the confes- 


sions as genuine. 
(4) The behavior of the defendants, especially in the trials of opposi- 


| tion Communists, simply does not make sense psychologically. Grant 


for a moment that the charges against them are true. Grant also that 
for some reason, despite the absence of independent witnesses and docu- 
mentary evidence, they decided that it was useless to deny their guilt. 
Is it conceivable (except on the basis of some very strong and very sin- 


| ister pressure, physical, or moral, or both) that not one of these men 
» should have taken the opportunity to attempt the sole possible justification 


of his acts by denouncing Stalin and his regime? Is the universal 
grovelling repentance of some fifty men, most of whom had behind 
them long revolutionary careers, many of whom had held the highest 


| posts in the Soviet state, plausible, except on the assumption of some 
» hidden pressure which invalidates the trials? Why should imprisonment 


and prospective death make them think better of Stalin and his system, 
which they had been willing to use any means to overthrow? 
I am frankly puzzled as to how Miss van Kleeck can overlook all 


| these considerations and assume the complete credibility of the trials. I 


am also puzzled as to how she can regard the systematic and protracted 
killing of individuals whom Stalin, rightly or wrongly, regarded as 
political opponents and potentially dangerous rivals, as a triumph of the 
Russian masses and the democratic countries. The Russian masses had 
nothing whatever to do with the whole affair; it is doubtful whether 
more than a hundred people took part in the arrests, the trials and the 
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executions; the masses read about the trials in the controlled press an 
accepted them, credulously or skeptically, as one of the unavoidabl: 
features of Soviet life. 

And what bond is there between Stalin’s dictatorship and any demo 
cratic country? If a regime were set up in Russia which called jt! 
fascist instead of communist it certainly could not surpass the record of 
the present dictatorship in suppressing most of the things which hones 
democrats prize: freedom of press, speech, election and assembly; freedom 
from arbitrary arrest and administrative sentence to forced labor, or even 
to execution without public trial, for instance. Bad as the record of the 
fascist countries is in such matters as political executions and placing 
opponents in concentration camps, that of the Soviet Union is much 
worse. As a liberal and democrat I felt no impulse to celebrate Hitlers 
“purge” of June 30, 1934; I can see no more reason for celebrating 
Stalin’s far more protracted and far more sanguinary purge, which has 
gone on for two years without showing signs of coming to an end. 


Henry 
Tokyo, June 1938 


M.. CHAMBERLIN’s successor as Moscow correspondent of the Christian 
Science Monitor, Demaree Bess, has published in the Saturday Evening 
Post, which is hardly a pro-Soviet organ, the story of an American 
engineer working for the Soviet Government. This foreigner, though 
not “called as an independent expert witness,” describes how his work 
was hampered by men who were later convicted of sabotage. 

Why should Mr. Chamberlin be surprised that no letters, memoranda 
or minutes of meetings of the conspirators were adduced in evidence’ 
The testimony makes it clear by inference that the work of all the con- 
spirators interlocked so closely with that of loyal citizens that, if they 
had risked much in writing, they would have been caught much 
sooner.’ As for the suggestion that the new head of the secret service 
is likely to abuse his power just as Yagoda did, it is obvious that the pub- 
licity given in the Soviet Union itself to Yagoda’s turpitude is a sale. 
guard against any such thing. 

Mr. Chamberlin’s remarks about the “striking contrast between the 
magnitude of the confessions and the meagerness of the results” are too 
rhetorical. The verbatim records of the trials are entirely credible in the 
way they describe the descent from grandiose ideas to futile deeds. The 


1See review (p. 401) by J. N. Hazard of proceedings of the Bukharin trial. 
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: cept with enthusiastic popular backing. It requires no adroit casuistry 
© to conclude that, apart altogether from disputes over theory, the majority 
® of the people in the Soviet Union are unwilling to risk the improved life 
E which they are beginning to enjoy, after the sufferings first of the 
© Revolution and then of the “undeclared civil war” of the Five-Year Plans. 
F The authorities are beginning to make good on the promises of reward 
| held out for the sacrifices necessary to establish Socialism in a country 
© with unorganized resources. Those rewards, though not yet dazzlingly 
: great, are so widely distributed that no general revolt in the face of 
® visibly growing success could possibly be expected except by emotionally 
| biased antagonists like Trotsky. 

| The “gross discrepancies” in evidence to which Mr. Chamberlin refers 
appear to be subjective. Where conspirators within a country are in only 
§ intermittent and furtive contact with exiles abroad, it is hardly a “gross 


| discrepancy” to count on the future aid of exile accomplices whom you 
F do not yet know to be dead. Nor am I emotionally disturbed by the fact 
= that the Norwegian authorities denied the inconvenient airplane that 


came to Oslo. This seems to me a not very hair-raising example of 
| diplomatic usage. In much more acutely uncomfortable circumstances, it 
may be recalled, the British Government was unable even to imagine 
what submarines could be torpedoing British ships off the ports of Spain. 
Then we come to the well-known phenomena of “sinister pressure” 
and “grovelling repentance.” In reading the verbatim reports of the trials, 

I naturally went over most closely the testimony and confessions of the 

| only two of the accused whom I had ever met personally, because these 
; were men whom I could to some extent visualize. They were Radek and 
| Rakovsky. I think that the distinguished personage of the IPR in whose 
company I called on Radek, and the British diplomat in whose house I 
met Rakovsky, would both agree that there was nothing out of character 
in the testimony of either man. Both of them not only gave perfectly 
coherent evidence, but psychologically convincing accounts of the way in 


F which they were enmeshed. 


The real point, of course, for those who live in democratic countries, 
is whether the discovery of the conspiracies was a triumph for democracy 
or not. I think that this can easily be determined. The accounts of the 
most widely read Moscow correspondents all emphasize that since the 


E close scrutiny of every person in a responsible position, following the 


trials, a great many abuses have been discovered and rectified. A lot 
depends on whether you emphasize the discovery of the abuse or the 
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rectification of it; but habitual rectification can hardly do anything by 
give the ordinary citizen more courage to protest, loudly, whenever jp 
future he finds himself being victimized by “someone in the Party” or 
“someone in the Government.” That sounds to me like democracy. 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING IN THE SOVIET UNION 


To the Editor of Paciric AFFatrs: 


Sr: 

With regard to the production of bread grains per head of population 
Mr. Canniff argues from the fact that the average figure of 613 pounds 
for the five prewar years 1909-13 had risen to 697 pounds in 1935 to 
prove a great improvement in the level attained by collectivized agri. 
culture. But 1935 was a single good year and if we compare it with 
1913, which was also a good year, we arrive at the following: 


(1) Harvest Yierps anp Grain per Heap or Popuration 


Gross harvest Bread grains per 
of wheat and rye Population _ head of population 
(million quintals) (millions) (kilograms) 


465 139 334-5 
522 166 314.4 
(2) Yrsrps per Hecrare (1n Quintats) 


Winter wheat Spring wheat Rye 

10.4 7.6 8.2 

9.6 7:7 gt 

(Figures for 1913 taken from Die Krise der Sozialistischen Landwirtschaft 
in der Sowjetunion, by Dr. Otto Schiller.) 


It should be remembered that in 1933 the so-called “Metrovka” 
system of computing the harvest was adopted. The yield is estimated 
before the grain is cut and an arbitrary allowance of 10 per cent made 
for unavoidable harvesting losses. This certainly gives scope for opti 
mism; besides, harvesting losses on the average are more than 10 per 
cent. According to some authorities, including Professor Prokopovich, 
a further deduction of some ro per cent should be allowed to bring 
the official estimates for 1933 and the following years into proper 2- 
cord with the harvest estimates of previous years, based on the actuil 
ascertained quantity of grain threshed and garnered. 
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The harvest of 1937 was exceptionally good, but no definitive results 


| have yet been published. In round figures the total grain harvest is 


said to have been about 110 million tons. On the other hand 1936 


| was a poor year and though no statistical figures have yet been issued 
it is known that the grain harvest was much below 1935. Taking one 
| year with another, and not picking out particularly good years, there 
is no very conclusive evidence that collectivized agriculture has re- 

| sulted in a marked improvement in the ability to grow grain crops. 


If 1916 was an abnormal year for livestock, 1922 was also abnormal, 


| but in the opposite direction, for the civil war and war communism 
© had caused a considerable decline in the country’s animal population. 


It is interesting to compare the figures for 1922, 1928 and 1936. 


(3) Livestock (in MILtions) 


Sheep and 
Horses Cattle goats Pigs 
gi. 12.1 
146.7 26.0 
73-3 30.4 
(Data for 1922 and 1928 from Livestock Rearing in the U.S.S.R. in Figures, 
Central Statistical Department, Moscow, 1932.) 


It is remarkable how during the six years 1922-1928 the still inde- 
pendent peasants succeeded in regaining and even surpassing the fig- 
ures for the admittedly abnormal year 1916, but in the following eight 
years under collectivization all livestock except pigs declined. 


(4) Livestock per 100 or Human PoputaTion 
Sheep and 
Horses Cattle goats Pigs 
$0.6 9-9 
44 18 
(1913 data for the whole of prewar Russia from Perspectives of the De- 
velopment of Agriculture in the U.S.S.R., Moscow, 1924.) 


In his figures for consumption per head Mr. Canniff quotes only 
salt, sugar, cotton fabrics and electricity. Since the production of these 
commodities has undoubtedly increased it may be assumed that con- 


} sumption has also increased more or less in proportion. But with regard 


to cotton fabrics no allowance is apparently made for imports of tex- 
tiles before the war nor for the production in Poland and the Baltic 
Provinces. True, the peasants and workers could not afford imported 
goods, but all imports must have increased the per capita consumption 
of textiles. Also no mention is made of the “kustarny” output of home- 
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spun linen and woolen cloth which played a considerable part in cloth, 
ing the rural population. Finally, to give a balanced picture the figure 
for woolen cloth and boots, at least, ought to be included. 

The statistics for education in Soviet Russia are, admittedly, im. 
pressive; but in comparing the prewar with the latest available retury; 
of illiteracy it should be remembered that during the last ten years ¢, 
so before the war educational facilities were vastly extended and illite. 
acy among the younger generation had been reduced to a comparatively 
modest figure. In the higher educational institutions there is also th: 
question of quality to be considered. Although many times the numb: 
of prewar students are now graduating from the Soviet Universitis 
and High Schools the all-round standard is certainly inferior to prewar 

If the peasant pays less in monetary taxation than before the war- 
in the budget estimates for 1936 the agricultural tax was down t 
yield R. 650 million and the building levy on the rural population 
R. 530 million, a not inconsiderable total sum—he pays indirectly a large 
part of the total budget revenue. The budget for 1937 estimated ; 
yield of R. 24,106 million from the turnover tax on agricultural col 
lections and R. 20,387 million from the turnover tax on the producs 
of food industry—in all, over R. 44,000 million. Obviously the greater 
part, if not practically the whole, of this amount consists of the differ 
ence between the price paid to the peasants for their produce and the 
price at which the resulting food and manufactured goods are sold to 
the consumer. For instance the retail price of bread is almost exact) 
ten times the price of the same weight of wheat or rye received by 
-the peasants. The ratio between the price of bread and the wholesale 
price of the same weight of wheat in England is approximately 25:1. 

The average net money income per head of the rural population 
was about R. 300 in 1935, judging by an article in Planned Econom), 
No. 6 of 1936. Out of this must be bought tea, sugar and any other 
form of food not provided by the collective farm, household requisite 
such as matches, kerosene and soap and clothing. Since a pair o 
serviceable boots costs at least R. 150, a suit of clothes about R. 400, 
sugar about R. 3.60 the kilo, and other things in about the same pro 
portion, it is obvious that the peasants cannot afford a great dedi in 
the way of manufactured goods. The town worker with an average i 
come of R. 3,000 a year has to pay away at least 20 per cent in taxes 
state loan subscriptions, rent, rates, etc. (and if rent seems absolutely 
cheap it is dear in relation to the space occupied). To cover all other 
costs of living there remains about R. 2,400, or R. 200 a month. Iné 
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q the total cost being R. 12.48 and the average wage less than R. 60 a 
month. 


P the worker’s income, in 1936, 45 per cent. The question, of course, 
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: Soviet publication, Towards a New State in Socialist Construction, 
1930, the following is given as a typical worker’s consumption of food 
in November 1928: 


(5) Worker's Foop Consumption 


: Bread (wheat and rye in terms of flour)...... 8.99 


| In 1936 the same quantities would have cost over R. go, the wage 
| being R. 200. In 1928 the cost would have been about 21 per cent of 


| is whether this calculation gives a more correct answer to the question 
| whether the standard of living has risen or not, than a calculation 
| based on the production of food per head of population. It may be 
f added that the prices of manufactured goods rose between 1928 and 
} 1936 in at least the same proportion as the prices of food. 
| If the Soviet Government would publish a cost-of-living and a retail- 
price index it would help to clear up a good deal of doubt and settle 
; controversy. The fact that no statistics are published from which meve- 
ments in the average standard of living can be seen, is bound to lead 
| to doubts whether the standard of living has really improved to any 
material degree. 

The statement that the Soviet ruble, spent in the Soviet Union, buys 
| far more than it would if exchanged into British or American cur- 
tency and spent in London or New York, is simply fantastic nonsense.* 
At the official rate of exchange (which presumably is meant) the Eng- 
lish pound is worth about R. 26, that is to say the ruble is worth about 
gd. Is it alleged that a ruble will buy more in Moscow than od. will 
in London? If so how can the following prices be reconciled? 


* The statement to this effect in Mr. Canniff’s original article must not be at- 
tributed to Mr. Canniff. (See his reply below.) It was distorted by an editorial 
mistake in attempting to condense Mr. Canniff’s original statement.—Ep. 
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(6) Prices 1n Sovizt Union anp ENGLAND 


(The following ruble prices are partly derived from the decrees fixing the prices of 
food stuffs and partly from prices actually collected by independent observers in shops 


in Moscow and other towns.) 


Wheat bread per Kilo 

Butter per Kilo 

Sugar per Kilo 

Tea per Kilo 

Beef (average cut) per Kilo.... R. 10 

A man's ready-made suit of 
woolen cloth, poor quality.. R.450 


A pair of men’s shoes, leather. . R.160 
A man’s shirt, calico 


Equivalent in London 


1.20 A quartern loaf would cost about 25 2d jp. 


stead of 8d or od. 


R. 20.00 A pound would cost about 7s instead of 


about 1s 4d. 


R. 3.60 A pound would cost about 15 2d instead of 


about 34d. 

A pound would cost about 34s instead of 
about 2s 4d. 

A pound would cost about 3s 3d instead of 
about 1s 2d. 


About £17 instead of 
About £6 instead of £1. 
About 30s instead of 10s. 


It is also instructive to regard these prices in relation to the average 
Soviet wage converted into English pounds. The equivalent of R. 3,000 
at the official rate of exchange is about £112:10s. Imagine an English 
working man earning about £2:2s a week being asked to pay the above 
prices. It must also be remembered that the quality of the Russian goods 
is much inferior to that of English goods at the prices quoted. For 
instance the man’s suit would in material, cut and finish correspond 
more to the 30-shilling reach-me-down in a poor part of East London than 
to the £4 ready-made sold by the mass-production tailors. 


L. E. 
London, May 1938 


To the Editor of Paciric AFFAIRs: 


Sir: 

Mr. Hubbard suggests that I exaggerate the harvest yield in the Soviet 
Union because he agrees with “some authorities, including Professor 
Prokopovich,” that the “Metrovka” system of computation results in 
inflated estimates. Can it be that Mr. Hubbard, relying on “some av- 
thorities, including Professor Prokopovich,” has not investigated the 
Metrovka system closely enough? It is in fact not so much a system 
of estimates as a method of checking estimates. The facts are as follows: 

In Tsarist Russia the grain yield was estimated by the numerous 
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correspondents of the Central Statistical Service, whose reports rep- 
resented their personal opinions. As they were mostly officials, teachers, 
merchants and farmers above the average level, and as the fields of 
the poor peasants were always much lower in yield than those of the 
Kulaks and landowners, it is likely that their estimates tended to be 
larger than the average actual yield. In 1933 the Soviet Government 
introduced the following system: There is a State Central Committee 
on Yields, under which are the inter-regional committees of more than 
2,000 regions. These committees receive reports on harvest yields from 
all collective farms, of which there are more than 240,000. This gives 
the net for gathering information a much closer mesh than before 


§ 1917. The reports list separate figures for yields of winter and spring 


cereals and for the cereals characteristic of each region. In order to 
check these estimates, many sample cuttings of one square meter of 
cereals, taken from many collectives and threshed out to show the grain 
yield, are taken. This is the Metrovka. The chairman of the State Cen- 
tral Committee on Yields stated in 1933 that even after deduction of 
10 per cent for losses the Metrovka represents only an upper limit of 
the possible yield (“verkhninin priderzhku”). Further checks are pro- 
vided by threshing results in from 20 to 25 per cent of the collectives 
and by data on the threshing in all collectives which are available in 
August. Still further methods of checking the estimates are provided 
by meteorological data and data on the technique of cultivation. The 
rapid technical development of agriculture in the Soviet Union might 
have suggested to Mr. Hubbard that the authoritative Professor Pro- 
kopovich’s estimates of 20-per-cent losses in harvesting would be more 
appropriate for harvests gathered with the sickle and scythe than for 
an age of threshing combines and reaping machines. This year 50 per 
cent of the sown area in the Soviet Union will be harvested by com- 
bines. In view of all this, Mr. Hubbard’s suspicion of Soviet estimates 
of yields and actual harvests since 1933 is rather extreme. 

Mr. Hubbard also reproaches me with choosing an especially favor- 
able year for comparison. I took the year 1935 not because it was an 
especially good year but simply because it was the most recent year 
for which I could find all the data. As a matter of fact, the yield in 
1937 was 30 per cent higher than in 1935. However, let us compare 
the figures for the last three years before the Revolution with those 
of the first three years after collectivization (1933-34-35). In passing, I 
repeat that it is meaningless to include the figures of the years 1929- 
1932 in any average. It would be just as misleading as to quote the 
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steel production of the Soviet Union in 1919 as representing “Sovie 
achievements.” The years 1929-1932 were not typical of the standards 
that have since been achieved under successful collectivization; on the 
contrary, these were the years of struggle, sabotage, suffering and 
tragedy. The year 1933 is the first which can be taken as comparative) 
normal for collectivization. 


(1) Tug Par Capita or Ryg, Oats, Barter, Buckwaeat, anp Mais 

(Gw Pups or 16 Kas.) 

1933-1935 

24.2 30.4 
(ata for 1911-1913 from Russian Year Book for 1912, 1913, 1914, with exports sub- 
tracted and total harvest divided by total population. Figures for 1933-1935 taken from 
International Year Book of Agricultural Statistics, Rome, 1936-37, with exports subtracted.) 
These figures make it clear that collectivized agriculture in its first three years of rela. 
tive stabilization gave the population 25 per cent more than it had had under the Tsar, 
Mr. Hubbard says, incidentally, of the year 1936, that “it is known that 
the grain harvest was much below 1935.” All I can find from the 
speeches of Soviet officials is that the harvest of 1936 was “a little be. 
low that of 1935”; while on the other hand in Bolshevik (No. 1 of 
1937, pp. 47 ff.) there are given figures which show that the yield in 
1936 was higher than in 1933. As the yield for 1937 was 30 per cent 


higher than in 1935 (Jzvestia, April 2, 1938), I do not think Mr. 
Hubbard can maintain that I unfairly chose 1935 as an abnormally 
successful year. 

Figures for supplementary foods bear out the grain figures. 


(.) Per Caprra Yretp or Poratozs, Beans AND 
Om Szeps (in Kas.) 
1908-1913 1933-1935 
336 


(Prewar data for potatoes are for the years 1911- 
1913; the prewar figure for sunflower seeds is for 
the year 1913, taken from the Commercial Yearbook of 
the Soviet Union, 1925; figure for Soviet production 
of cotton seed is an average of the years 1933-1936.) 

For livestock Mr. Hubbard quotes figures of the years 1922, 1928 
and 1936, in order to show that in 1928 the independent peasants had 
succeeded in regaining and even surpassing the level of the admittedly 
abaormal year of 1916. In order to be really fair, he should also have 
shown the success of Soviet stock breeding in the last three years. 
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Comment and Correspondence 


(3) CompaRATIVE AcHIEVEMENTS OF INDEPENDENT PeasaNTs IN Six YEARS AND OF 
Farms Tureg Years (1n or Livestock) 


Independent peasants Collective farms 
Sheep Sheep 
and and 
Cattle goats Pigs Cattle goats Pigs 


This comparative table establishes the fact that the independent 
peasants increased their livestock at an average yearly rate of growth of 
7.4 per cent for cattle, 8.3 per cent for sheep and goats, and 13.6 per 
cent for pigs; while the collective farms are increasing their livestock 
at an average yearly rate of 13.8 per cent for cattle, 13.4 per cent for 
sheep and goats, and 36 per cent for pigs. As a matter of fact, even 
the table given by Mr. Hubbard proves that the Soviet population in 
1936 had a better per capita supply of cattle and pigs than the Tsarist 
population in 1913; and it may be added that the figures do not reveal 
another aspect which is of primary importance—the tremendous recent 
improvement in quality of livestock. 

I fully agree with Mr. Hubbard that my figures of increased con- 
sumption of salt, sugar, cotton textiles and electricity were not enough 
to show the increased consumption of all kinds of goods in the Soviet 
Union. I was limited by space but I now have an ‘opportunity to quote 
a few further figures. Mr. Hubbard brings in two new arguments— 
that I did not allow for imports of cotton textiles into Tsarist Russia 
nor for the production in Poland and the Baltic provinces; and that I 
did not mention the “kustarny” homespun output. It is true that Russia 
in 1913 imported cotton textiles at R. 50 million; but Mr. Hubbard 
overlooks the fact that in the same year Russia exported cotton tex- 
tiles to the value of R. 44 million. These figures virtually cancel each 
other. As for prewar production of Polish and Baltic textiles, it is 
worth noting that Mr. Hubbard remembers the export of textiles from 
these former Tsarist provinces but failed to take into account the export 
of grain to these provinces which reduced the standard of living of other 
provinces. I believe it is now impossible to find data on the prewar tex- 
tile output of these provinces and on kustarny output; but there is a 
way of getting around this difficulty by comparing the consumption of 
raw materials in Tsarist Russia and the Soviet Union. 


» 
° 


Pacific Affair 
(4) Consumption or Raw Marertars (1n THousanps or 
Balance for per 
’ Capita domestic 
Domestic Total consumption, 
Material Year production Import Export consumption in kgs, 
1909-1913 1,962 1,922 ° 3,884 
1933-1936 271 19 5-407 
1909-1915 5.130 6 2,827 2,303 
1933-1935 o (789 4.651 
- 1914 1,210 482. 104 1,588 


1936 907 259 ° 1,166 

1909-1913 6.53 1§.71 4.24 18.0 

1936 12.95 0.53 0.0 13.48 
(In compiling this table the prewar population of the Tsarist Empire has been take 
as 167.4 million and that of the Soviet Union as 168 million. The figures for si 
production have been worked out on the assumption that the proportion between 
output of cocoons and silk was the same in 1936 as in 1935.) 

Since the net per capita consumption of cotton has risen from 2,33 
kg. to 3.22 kg., and that of linen from 1.38 kg. to 2.77 kg., Mr. Hub- 
bard’s anxiety over the deprivations of the Soviet population seems to 
be unjustified. In wool and silk, it is true, there is a fall in consump. 
tion, but the other figures make it fair to say that whereas Tsarist 
Russia never consumed much wool and silk, the Soviet Union has 
merely not yet increased its consumption of these materials as much 
as it has in other commodities. The wool supply suffered from the 
decrease of sheep during the struggle for collectivization, while the 
supply of silk has been cut by cessation of imports. However, before 
the Revolution about 70 per cent of the wool produced was of the coars- 
est grade, while now about 70 per cent is of improved quality. 

Some other consumption figures follow: 


(5) Consumption or Sunpry ComMop!TiEs 
Tsarist Russia Soviet Union 
Fish (in thousand quintals) 7,200 (1911) 16,201 (1936) 
Butter (exports excluded; in thousand tons) 69 (1913) 165 (1936) 
Sewing machines (units) 2 490,000 
Watches (units) 337.000 
Clocks of all kinds Cunits) 4.332.000 (1935) 
Gramophones (units) $76 .000 (1936) 


For many such goods there are no Tsarist figures. It is well known 
that the consumption was then negligible. The list could be increased, 
but it is not necessary: the advance is going on in all directions. For 
1938 the following increases in production are planned: Cotton fabrics 
25.6 per cent; Silk, 11.7; Stockings, 14.5; Leather shoes, 16.7; Bicycles 
16.1; Gramophones, 30.4; Watches, 45.3; Furniture, 16.2. 
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Comment and Correspondence 


Mr. Hubbard quite rightly criticizes the form in which my statement 
about the purchasing power of the ruble was expressed. The statement 
should read: The ruble buys far more in the Soviet Union than it 
would in Great Britain or America, if exchanged at the rate calculated 


| by Mr. Hubbard. For food and clothing, Mr. Hubbard gave 10 rubles 
» to an English shilling, or 200 rubles for one pound as a “rough ap- 


proximation” of retail purchasing power. This is eight t:mes less than 
the official rate of exchange. Is this a fair theoretical rate? 


(6) Prices uw AMERICA AND THE Soviet Union 


Soviet prices 
in dollars 
Soviet prices (at official rate American 

in rubles of exchange) prices 
Wheat bread, 1 Ib........ 0.54 O.11 0.08 
Rye bread, 1 lb.......... 0.34 0.07 0.08 
1.00 0.20 0.12 
45-36 9.07 0.50 
Beef (average cut) 1 lb.... 4.54 0.91 0.30 
A man's ready-made suit. . 450.00 50.00 20.00 
A pair of men’s shoes..... 160.00 32.00 5.00 
A man's shirt, cotton..... 40.00 8.00 2.00 


From this it appears that the purchasing power of the ruble in America 
would not be eight times less than the official rate as follows, but for 
wheat bread 1.3 times less; rye bread 0.8 times; milk 1.7; butter 4.5; sugar 
6.4; tea 18.1; beef 3.0; man’s suit 4.5, and so on. 

I have used Mr. Hubbard’s figures, although as far as I know prices 


| are now lower in the Soviet Union, except perhaps for sugar and tea, 


which are heavily taxed. The largest differences to the disadvantage of 
the Soviet Union, according to the above figures, are in sugar, tea, butter, 
and clothes and shoes. Mr. Hubbard professes to be shocked, but as an 
expert he should know that Russian peasants, under the Tsar, almost 
never had leather shoes at all, while even in the towns leather shoes 
and “Western” clothes were not common. Even so, the production of 
shoes this year will be over 200 million pairs, for a population of about 
170 million. In the prices of other things, moreover, the Soviet Union 
compares favorably with America, even at the official rate of exchange— 
cinema tickets, 20 cents; newspapers, 2 cents; railway fares, 2 cents a mile. 

In this question of standards of living two kinds of comparison can 
be made. In my original article I compared the consumption of Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, Poland and India, showing that the Soviet 
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population is still worse off than that of Great Britain, though the 
difference is no longer very striking, but better off than the populatio; 
of the other countries mentioned. I pointed out that the British standard 
of living has something to do with the low standard in India, Jamaic:, 
Egypt and many other places. In reply to these comparisons Mr. Hy 
bard has said nothing. 

The other kind of comparison deals with the time factor. Are th: 
people of India, under the benevolent rule of Great Britain, better of 
now than they were 200 years ago? Is it not true that India still has 
to be watched over by strong British garrisons? As for the Russians, 
are they better off now than they were before the Revolution? Thee 
questions must be put in a realistic way. In 1907 the Tsarist Director 
of the Department of Agriculture wrote: “The income of the peasants 
from their allotment land, on the whole, falls short by a half or three 
quarters of the amount absolutely necessary for their existence. The 
deficiency has to be made good as far as possible by outside earning 
and by the lease of land from landowners.”! Dr. W. D. Preyer, the 
German expert on Russian agriculture, describes the economic situation 
of the peasants under the Tsar as follows: Assuming, as is usual with 
all Russian statisticians, that 19 puds per year of grain is the minimum 
required for every person of the village population, with an additional 
7.5 puds per person for feeding cattle, then 70.7 per cent of the farmers 
cannot feed themselves, let alone cattle; 13.1 per cent could feed them. 
selves but had nothing for cattle. Only 8.9 per cent had more than 
26.5 puds per person.” In the Soviet Union in 1938 the increase oj 
avages and increase in the number of workers are raising the wages fund 
from R. 82,000 million to R. 94,000 million. 

I have no space to take up in detail the way in which Mr. Hubbard 
confuses the tax on consumers with the tax on producers, or his assump- 
tion that in Tsarist Russia illiteracy among the younger generation had 
been reduced to a comparatively modest figure, and so forth. Assertions 
of this kind only confuse the issue. On the other hand, the more realistic 
the method of comparison, the plainer it becomes that Soviet standards 
of living, while still below those of Great Britain, are rapidly improving. 
Given one or two more “recessions” in Great Britain, it will be even 


more awkward for British experts to make comparisons. 
A. W. CannirFF 


1P. N. Sokovnin, The Cultural Level of the Peasant Population on Allotment 


Land, 1907. (In Russian.) 
2“Agrarreform in Russland” in Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschajt, 1927. 
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© Union than of other countries with interests in the Pacific region, and 
it therefore especially welcomes the appearance of the first volume of this 


widely supported in Western Europe and America. Even the less political 


BOOK REVIEWS 


BotsHor Sovetski Atias Mira (Great Soviet Wortp Arzas). 
Vor. I. Editors: A. F. Gorkin, O. Y. Shmidt, V. E. Motylev, 
M. V. Nikitin, B. M. Shaposhnikov. Director of the Institute: 
V. E. Motylev. Moscow: Scientific Publication Institute of the 
Great Soviet World Atlas. 1937. R. 200. $40.00. 


4 Institute which publishes the Great Soviet World Atlas, 
and its Director, Dr. Motylev, have been closely associated with the 
Institute of Pacific Relations. Through this point of contact the Institute 
has had access to the whole world of science and research in the Soviet 
Union. Paciric Arrairs has had in the past less discussion of the Soviet 


Atlas, which has been in active preparation since 1935. An opportunity 
is presented here not only to review and discuss important aspects of 
the Soviet Union, but to study them in bold comparison with the rest 
of the world. 

A common modern tendency of sciences like geography, history and 
anthropology is to invade each other’s fields. Historical geography is 
indisseverable from history. Human geography overlaps into sociology 
and anthropology. Economic geography merges into political economy. 
Geology, meteorology and other special studies form additional provinces 
of geography as an inclusive science. With this diversification there goes 
a tendency toward dissension between schools of geographers. Where 
should the “philosophical” emphasis lie? There are, for instance, several 
schools of geographical materialism, such as the highly Fascist Geopolitik 
of Germany and the more vague environmental geography which is 


schools of geographical materialism develop, at times, bizarre results. 
Environmental and climatological theories, especially, can be and are fre- 
quently embroidered on their strictly geographical margins into doctrines 
of “superior” and “inferior” races and societies. 

Does this mean that any “materialistic” treatment of geography must 
necessarily result in elaborate but rigid doctrinaire theories? Because of 
this latent question, a major geographical work infused with the spirit of 
Marxist historical materialism cannot fail to challenge the interest of 
geographers all over the world. It will have to be studied in connection 
with Soviet Communism as a whole, for an inclusive world atlas cannot 
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be isolated like “pure” mathematics. It will not only reveal whether ; 
Communist-guided state and culture can produce, after a couple of 
decades, competent technicians in cartography, printing and color work 
The whole intellectual climate and cultural environment of the Sovie 
Union will pass under the judgment of those who study the maps in 
this Azlas. From it we shall be able to satisfy ourselves whether the 
Soviet Union permits original and genuinely scientific enquiry into req! 
geographical problems, or whether it confines even scientific thought 
within dictated channels. Do Soviet geographers merely asseverate the 
wickedness of the capitalists and the nobility of the proletariat, thus 
laying themselves open to comparison with the sterile Nazi dogma of the 
wickedness of Jews and the nobility of the supposititious Aryan, or does 
their work reflect a vigorous, growing, experimental society, alive to 
new discoveries, inventive and creative? 

The tone of the Ad/as is set by a letter from Lenin, written in 1921, that 
is characteristic of Lenin’s greatness of mind. In this year of appalling 
difficulty, with the Soviet Union abjectly poor, largely starving and jus 
struggling free of foreign invasion and foreign-subsidized civil war, 
Lenin found time to prompt the teaching of the kind of geography that 
his people needed, in order to show them the kind of world in which 
they were living. He wanted maps to illustrate the history and growth 
of imperialism; to show the investing countries of the world and those 
in which the investments are placed; the ownership of railways all over 
the world; the distribution of raw materials, and the struggle for owner. 
ship and control of them. 

_ These maps are in the Aélas, but they are placed in a setting wider 
than just the struggle between imperialism and socialism. Volume | is 
divided into two parts, one dealing with the world as a whole and all 
countries except the Soviet Union, and one devoted to the Soviet Union. 
The treatment of the two parts is roughly parallel. First (in the world 
section), there are the sky and the solar system. Reproductions of 
ancient maps then show the stages by which knowledge of the earth 
grew. This historical treatment is carried further by maps of the progress 
of exploration and discovery from the thirteenth century to the present. 
This section is rounded off by a valuable map showing the relative 
closeness with which ‘different parts of the earth and the oceans have 
been mapped and charted. It is noteworthy that the survey net is as close 
in India as in Europe, closer than in the United States as a whole, and 
far closer than in Canada and Australia. Japan is equal to Europe. The 
scale in the Soviet Union ranges from that of Europe (1:126,720 of 
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Book Reviews 
better) to that of China, most of which has been mapped on a scale 


from 1:253,440 to 1:1,000,000. 


Then there follows the material setting in which man lives: physical 
maps of the hemispheres and of the oceans and the Arctic and Antarctic, 
and a whole series of maps of magnetic variations, graphimetric maps, 
maps of volcanoes and seismic regions, geological and mineral maps, maps 
of atmospheric pressures, temperature, precipitation, frost-free periods, 
climates, soils, vegetation and animal life. Only at this point does the 


| mapping of man begin; density of population; migrations from Europe, 


between 1881 and 1933, and countries to which the migration was di- 
rected; distribution of nations, national groups, peoples and tribes; 
religions. The economic activities by which man lives in his different 
environments are then treated: electrification, production of oil and coal; 
of aluminum, pig iron, steel, copper, lead, zinc, tin and nickel; ma- 
chinery; chemical production in the capitalist countries; artificial silk; 
rubber and chemical raw materials; wood and paper; textile raw materials; 
agriculture (with inset maps of wheat, rice and irrigation); fishing; air 
routes; railways and water routes. 

Political geography is thus deferred until after environment and eco- 
nomic use of the environment have been dealt with. This section begins 
with maps of the export and investment of capital and export markets of 
the products of capitalist countries. Then comes a political map of the 
world in 1783 (the acquisition of colonial empires), followed by a map 
of the period from 1784 to 1876 (political transformation of the world 
by the industrial revolution and the age of steam), and another of the 
period from 1877 to 1914. Lenin set the year 1876 as marking “the 
culmination of pre-monopolistic capital,” so that this map can be taken 
as illustrating the development of political imperialism energized by 
finance capital, as distinguished from trading and industrial capital, 
and the dividing up of the world into regions of privilege and monopoly. 
The idea is followed out in detail in maps of the export and import of 
capital, raw materials and manufactured products, and charts and graphs 
of the production of pig iron and steel, the growth of mercantile and 
naval tonnage, and so forth. Maps of the Great War (“the Imperialist 
World War”) follow, which are a marvel of condensation. They not 
only demonstrate the logical implications of the previous mips of eco- 
nomic and political rivalry, but show the proportions of the war as a 
real world war, without overemphasis of the military importance of 
France and Flanders. A characteristic detail is the notation of submarine 
sinkings, which brings out the importance during the war of communi- 
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Pacific Affairs 
cations and access to raw materials. The world section of the Atlas ; 
then brought to a conclusion with contemporary political maps, includ; ing 
a double-page map of the Pacific, and another excellent map of “Ex 
nomic Rivalry of the Imperialist Powers in the Pacific.” 

This catalogue of the contents of the first part of Volume I reves\; 
I think, the working of a mature concept of the proper scientific yses 
of geography. A future volume of text, to accompany the Afla:, js 
promised in the Introduction; but even without this it is evident thy 
Marxist historical materialism, as practiced by the scientists of the 
Soviet Union, is not a crude materialism. On the contrary, there js over. 
whelming evidence of a subtle and accurate perception of multiple 
processes of interaction. Modern societies are not treated as the product 
of environment and nothing else. Instead, two main categories of en. 
vironment are clearly differentiated: simple or natural environment, and 
environment as exploited and modified by the action of man. 

Historically, man’s ability to use the latent resources of the environ. 
ment begins with weak forms of enterprise and organization. Eventually, 
this ability develops not only progressively but cumulatively, multiplying 
itself as well as adding to itself. Various geographers have remarked on 
the rise of the major civilizations in favored geographical regions. Quite 
different schools of thought can be based on this simple observation. A 
naive but still surprisingly common line of argument is that the favorable 
environment does not directly produce a superior culture, but first creates 
or molds a superior race, which thereafter duly evolves the superior cul 
ture. The dogmatists of “race” appeal to this assumed historical se. 
_quence in developing one theory after another of bias and special justifica- 
tion. For instance, what we call “modern civilization” originated in 
Europe. It rules the world today, while all the other great civilizations are 
either dead—like that of Egypt—or in process of being transformed—like 
that of China—by contact with Western civilization. Therefore, it is 
argued, Western Europe must have produced a race superior to all other 
races. Therefore the “white man” is divinely ordained to rule the 
“native.” This kind of argurnent can be varied at will to glorify the 
“Aryan” German, the Italian Fascist as the heir of Rome (or of the 
mysterious Etruscans; it makes no difference which), Kipling’s English- 
man as the ruler of India (although without India there would be n0 
Aryans), or the “Nordic” American as the superior of the Negro and 
the American Indian. Races can even be transposed; the Japanese can 
be made “honorary Aryans,” as in Germany, and the Slavs demoted to 
servile Asiatic status. 
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The very fact that such theories can be varied, in detail, to any extent, 
and yet remain essentially the same, indicates that they are faulty 
somewhere. The fault lies in a too shallow understanding of the way 
in which environment conditions history. Primitive man can only adapt 
himself, at first, to the particular environment in which he finds himself. 
The ability to transport “environmental” necessities (as the Pilgrim 
Fathers did when they brought their limited but essential stock of equip- 
ment and knowledge to America), or to transform the “environment” 
to suit the society (as when foreigners build quasi-Western cities like 
the International Settlement at Shanghai), comes much later. Therefore 
the origins of cultures are associated with particular regions; but from 
this point on, while the environment continues to act on the society, 


the society also works on and alters the environment. The possibilities 
F of action, reaction and interaction become infinite. A society may grow, 


remain static, degenerate or turn into something quite different—as an 


airplane, after gathering a certain minimum speed on the ground, lifts 
itself into the air, transforming one kind of locomotion into another. 


This was the way in which the precapitalistic society of Europe trans- 
formed itself into a capitalistic society, and flew all over the world. This 
only meant, however, that a degree of human control over environment 
had been attained which could henceforth be adapted and applied by 


} any people, anywhere. The fact that these immense modern powers are 


applied in some parts of the world independently, but in other parts by 
“ruling races,” is not inherent in either race or local environment, but 
is a historical question of the methods by which men conquer and rule 
other men, or emancipate themselves from the control of other men. 
This, if I am right, is the kind of geographical-historical outlook which 
has guided the makers of this Atlas. Of course, I have stated the 


F argument crudely; but I think it goes a long way toward explaining, 
for instance, the very heavy emphasis of this A¢las both on natural 
| resources and on the degree of technical exploitation of the resources in 


different parts of the world by different societies, under different forms 
of organization and government. The historical method, in short (of 
which special mention is made in the introduction), is extended to 
demonstrate the superiority of Socialism, as practiced in the Soviet Union, 
with the deliberate purpose of arriving at a future Communism, over the 
Capitalism of the rest of the world. The method, it must be conceded, 
is formidable; it is not vulgar “propaganda,” but scientific argument 
on a plane that commands full intellectual respect. 

The second section of Volume I, devoted to the Soviet Union, will in- 
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Pacific Affair; 
terest many who are not especially concerned with geographical thought 
and method. The passionate addiction to statistics of all Soviet citizens 
is well known—statistics of both quantity and quality, but especialy 
statistics of size and speed. In this part of the Aé/as the confusing wealth 
of Soviet statistical material is not only compressed into forms that are 
easily understood, but set out in such a manner that the maximum 
comparative use can be made of it. Indeed, the whole design of the 
Atlas challenges both geographical and historical comparison between 
the Soviet Union and all other countries. 

There is, as I have said, a general parallel between the series of 
world maps and the maps of the Soviet Union, but there is also som 
extra material, such as the maps of permanently frozen zones and 
Quaternary geological deposits in the Soviet Union; a special and very 
interesting profile relief map of the whole Union; geological, geo 
morphological and mineral maps of special regions; maps of typical soi 
regions, in addition to the general soil maps; maps of mineral spring; 
a map of autumn bird migrations, in addition to the zoogeographical 
map; a map of economically productive hunting; important maps of 
the growth of cities and of municipal enterprises and improvements; 
maps of electrical, fuel, machine, metallurgical and light-industry re. 
sources and production. The data are then presented afresh to compare 
the productivity of Tsarist Russia in 1913 and the Soviet Union in 1935, 
together with a map of such improvements as drainage and irrigation 
under the Tsars and under the Soviets; maps of important “technical” 
crops (especially cotton); maps of collectivization (for the periods 1928, 
1930, 1933 and 1936), and of machine and tractor stations and sovkhozes. 
The section closes with maps of all kinds of communications and of ex § 
port and import trade, and a supplementary map of administrative di- 
visions in 1914, which may be compared with the political and administra- 
tive map of the Soviet Union at the beginning of the section. 

Throughout this section many of the maps of the Union as a whole are 
supplemented by maps of the European and Asiatic sections of the 
Union, and maps of special regions. In view of the emphasis on imperial 
and colonial relations in the first section, it is a pity that there is not 
a map expressly delineating the metropolitan and “colonial” regions o! 
the Tsarist empire, and showing the manner of transformation under 
the Soviet Union. The information is there, it is true, but has to be 
extracted by reference to a number of maps. Probably such a map is to 
be expected in Volume II. 

The very great importance of the rate of growth (as brought out in 
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Mr. Canniff’s debates with Mr. Hubbard in Pactric Arrarrs), providing 
a dynamic index to supplement factual but static data about the Soviet 
Union, is here recognized. Charts are added to many of the maps, to 


I how for instance that between 1932 and 1936 the Soviet Union jumped 


from seventh to third place in world production of electrical energy, 
displacing England and Canada. By 1935 it shared second place in 


‘pig iron and copper, and third place in steel and aluminum. Between 
B 1928 and 1935 it rose to second place in production of machines (25.2 


per cent of world production), displacing Germany and Great Britain. In 
1913 organized industry accounted for only 40.6 per cent of Russia’s 
total production, and village industry for 59.4 per cent. By 1935 or- 
ganized industry produced 75.6 per cent and village industry only 24.4 
per cent. By 1936 the Soviet Union was producing nearly eight times 
as much as Russia produced in 1913. Neither Germany, England nor 


| France was producing a significantly greater amount in 1936 than in 


1913. America was producing over 50 per cent more, as compared with 
the nearly 800 per cent of the Soviet Union. 

Throughout the Alas, the type of projection used for most of the 
maps is stated, and projections have evidently been carefully selected 
to suit the emphasis needed, and the distortion to be avoided, for 
the particular map. For these and similar questions, however, I have 
neither the space nor indeed the technical competence to go into detail. 
Naturally, these are matters which will be keenly scrutinized by 
geographers in every part of the world. The technical excellence of the 
printing and binding; the striking coloring of the maps, neither beauty 
nor clearness being sacrificed in the vividness of presentation—these are 
details which the layman will recognize and appreciate. 

I have here been concerned mainly with an attempt to appraise the 
general quality of a major geographical project backed by a new and 
growing institution. The im,ortance of the Institute of the Great Soviet 
World Atlas will evidently increase. Two more volumes are projected. 
Volume II will deal with the separate Republics and other subdivisions 
of the Union, and will also contain historical maps. Volume III will be 
devoted to physical, political and economic maps of the continents and 
of countries other than the Soviet Union. 


O. L. 
July 1938 
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Pacific Affairs 
Japan tn Cuina. By T. A. Bisson. New York: Macmillan, 1938, 
pp. 417. Maps and Illustrations. $3.00. 


is wriTE successfully about the background, origins and 
velopment of a war while military operations are not only continuing 
but expanding, requires insight and judgment as well as experience ¢j 
an exceptional sort. In terms of fulfilling the promise of the fly-led 
to give to the Sino-Japanese War “an authoritative discussion of its ay. 
rent development and probable future trend,” the book under reviey 
is remarkably successful. Mr. Bisson is, among Americans, almos 
uniquely qualified for the work he has so fortunately undertaken. Fo. 
lowing a residence of several years in China he joined the staff of th: 
Foreign Policy Association where for some ten years he has been Fir 
Eastern expert. During this period it has been his task to follow closely 
political developments in both China and Japan, and the American 
public’s good fortune to receive the results of his work in the form 
of Research Reports two or three times a year. Mr. Bisson has con- 
sistently chosen to regard political events not merely as successive act 
of legislation, cabinets and diplomatic episodes, but rather as the surface 
expression of complex social and economic forces in the background. 
During 1937 a Rockefeller Fellowship enabled him to return to the 
Far East where he devoted himself to a first-hand investigation of why 
and how Japan renewed the attack on China begun in 1931 and why 
and how China this time offered resistance on a national basis. 

The result of this long experience, capped by a year of intensive study 
on the spot, is the most important single book which has yet appeared 
on the Sino-Japanese War. It is both comprehensive and detailed. As 
another reviewer has suggested, one may now discard files of news clip 
pings and miscellaneous papers on the war, laboriously collected sinc 
July 1937, for Mr. Bisson has recorded every significant event leading 
up to the outbreak of large-scale fighting aad has followed the cours 
of the war well into 1938. But more than that, he has conveyed a mean- 
ing, an interpretation, to the complicated episodes which otherwis 
would too often remain in the observer’s mind as thousands of sc2 
tered and confused items rather than as an integrated whole. 

The volume opens with an account of the beginning of militay 
operations in North China in July of last year. What is alleged to have 
happened and what actually did happen at the Marco Polo Bridz 
and elsewhere in the Peiping-Tientsin area in those weeks are analysed 
with the incontrovertible conclusion that the Japanese military “koew 
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Swell that there was no real military threat to Japanese interests in 
) North China, save of their own making. They chose to create such a 
threat.” There follow two chapters which review Sino-Japanese rela- 
| ions in North China from the Tangku Truce of May 31, 1933, to the 
§ Lukouchiao incident, a period during which “a multitude of agents, 
§ oficial and unofficial, was actively engaged at the task of filling in the 
E outlines of Japan’s new imperium south of the Wall. By the spring of 
| 1937 this process had gone so far that any effort by the local officials 
F to safeguard China’s few remaining rights in the North was treated 
F as a challenge to Japan’s ‘peaceful advance’ and cause for military inter- 


vention.” 
+ While Japanese encroachments on China’s sovereignty had continued 
throughout this period, from 1935 onward they were meeting increas- 
| ing opposition. The Japanese policy was creating exactly the condi- 
tions and attitudes it was ostensibly designed to destroy. In Chapters 
| IV and V, “The Revival of Chinese Nationalism,” and “China Achieves 
| Unity,” the author traces the often clumsy and painful integration of 
} China as a nation in the face of Japanese aggression, the common foe 
F of all groups in all regions of the country. The student movement, the 
© National Salvation Associations, the Southwest Political Council, the 
| Kuomintang, the Chinese Communist Party, intellectuals, bankers, peas- 
ants—all had a part in the eventual achievement of unity. For as clear 
} and penetrating an historical analysis as has yet been written of this 
rapid and historically important unification of China, Mr. Bisson de- 
| serves special congratulation. 
| He does equally well in explaining the well-nigh incredible tactics, 
at home and abroad, which the Japanese military had pursued since 
1931. A great amount of detail appears in the two chapters “Politi- 
cal Crisis in Japan” and “Japan’s Drive Toward Fascism,” and the lay 
| reader may become confused if he follows too closely the many un- 
familiar names, societies and institutions recorded and the continual 
changes of government. But if he will read these chapters rapidly, 
| dwelling on the interpretative passages and following the main course 
of argument which the evidence reveals, he will find the real reasons 
why Japan has attacked her neighbor. He will discover that the Chinese 
situation had little to do with the outbreak of hostilities, the situation 
at home—in Japan—much. 

Mr. Bisson could not well have avoided the details of these chapters 
nor of a later one, “Japan’s Home Front,” which carries the analysis of 

internal Japanese politics and economy through eight months of the 
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war. For Japanese society is complicated: it consists not only of a re); 
tively advanced industrial economy but it retains to a conspicuous degree 
elements of a more primitive and feudal society. While the monopd) 
over economy exercised by a few family institutions and over politi 
by the military or by two political parties might suggest a fairly simpl, 
control of all Japanese social forces and therefore of all political ds. 
cisions, the fact is that industrial groups are split among themselves 3 
between light and heavy industry, the parties are torn asunder by cor. 
ruption and political beliefs ranging from parliamentary liberalism to 
fascism, and the military is composed of factions constantly maneu\er. 
ing for the control of the army itself. Thus political tactics are for the 
most part oblique; they are usually hidden behind a misleading barrag 
of publicly spoken generalities. A dual government in fact exists. Many 
foreigners have failed to discern fascist trends in Japan because they 
found no Hitler or Mussolini frankly leading such a movement. Thes 
trends have existed, none the less, but their development has been eo. 
tirely behind the scenes. In view of these extraordinary complications 
of Japanese society, Mr. Bisson has wisely resorted to considerable detail 
in making his analysis, and the close observer, as distinguished from the 
lay reader, must study these three chapters closely. If Mr. Bisson is 
wrong in his conclusions, it will take far more than a blanket denial 
to prove it, for his evidence is thoroughly convincing. 

The course of the war itself is reviewed in the chapters on “The 
Defense of Shanghai” and “The Struggle in the North.” These are 
followed by an exceedingly enlightening attempt to weigh the strength 
“of the combatants. As Mr. Bisson puts it, “ihe test of strength, as be. 
tween China and Japan, pits two qualitatively different techniques and 
objectives against each other.” His examination of this crucial question 
cannot be summarized; he has been too careful, in pointing out the 
many factors which must be considered, to risk an oversimplified predi- 
tion. The chapter must be read and each of the strands of thought kept 
in mind by the observer who watches the further course of the fighting 

The final chapter is in certain respects the most brilliant achievement 
of the entire book. Its title, “Manchoukuo—A Prototype for China” 
suggests what the author has tried to do. To the reviewer's knowledge 
here is the first comprehensive attempt which has been published t 
review the total Japanese rule of Manchoukuo. It is not merely a balance 
sheet of trade and investment, though these are included, but it weighs 
as well the results achieved—or not achieved—in elementary, higher 
and vocational education, in radio, news, intellectual societies, etc. 10 
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| civil service, in executive positions, in village life, in agriculture, in 
> monetary reform and, in short, in all the factors which constitute our 
* concept of public welfare. 


Freperick V. 
San Francisco, July 1938 


Japan’s GaMBLE IN Crna. By Freda Utley. Introduction by H. ]. 
Laski. London: Secker & Warburg. 1938. pp. x + 302. 65. 


ae again Freda Utley reinforces the work she did in 


| Japan's Feet of Clay, and brings it up to date. She sticks to facts with a 
} doggedness which makes it impossible to dismiss her as merely a “rabid” 


anti-Japanese propagandist. An effective part of her technique is quota- 


| tion from the Japanese press and periodicals. It is too often supposed that 
| what the rulers of Japan think, and what they try to persuade the 


Japanese public to think, are inscrutable mysteries, guarded by the 


| obscurities of the Japanese language. Yet in fact a great deal of what 


is currently being published in Japan is translated into English and other 


§ languages. It is of this that Miss Utley makes such effective use, includ- 
| ing many unguarded passages that confirm two of the main points first 
| raised in Japan’s Feet of Clay: Japan is economically so weak that its 
| military aggression would collapse in face of a few simple economic 


measures. America, Great Britain and Holland, alone, could stop Japan 
in a few weeks, without any military action whatever, without even 
the threat of military action, and with no danger at all of military 
retaliation by Japan. The second point, complementary to the first, 
is that Japan is gambling that there will be enough influential British 


' and Americans, making money out of supplying Japan, to prevent 


effective interference by their nations—although non-interference is 
against the national interest of both countries. 

An important aspect of this new book is that Miss Utley broadens her 
scope to take in the policies of other countries, especially Great Britain 
and Germany. Both countries are playing a double game, and to a large 
extent the same double game. In the Far East, as in Europe, the Tory 
Government of Great Britain is cuddling up to Hitler. The double policy 
is not one of typical British “muddling through,” but one of Fascist and 
pro-Fascist planning. Both Britain and Germany want to see a stalemate 
in the Far East. They want to see Japan prevented from conquering the 
whole of China, and China itself very considerably weakened. The ider 
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is that Japan would be left in Manchuria, Inner Mongolia and part of 
North China to hold a military cordon against the Soviet Union, whi. 
the main body of China would be left open to British and Germay 
economic exploitation. Thus China would be prevented from attaining 
full national independence. 

In her survey of the importance of the Chinese Communists, Mis 
Utley is not so clear-sighted as in her special subject, which is the 
analysis of she disunity within both the political and the military factions 
in Japan. She seems to think that the new Communist policy of going 
easy on the landlords will mean having to fight a defensive war while 
relying on a “discontented peasantry.” She fails to realize that the land. 
lords themselves, in order to win over the peasants, are being forced 
to carry out the very reforms which the Communists have always &. 
manded—and the peasants know it, and give the credit to the Com. 
munists, not to the landlords. This is particularly clear in the regions 
from which the Chinese main lines of battle have receded, but which 
the Japanese have not yet succeeded in conquering. 

Miss Utley’s book, as a whole, is a tribute to the growing influence and 
importance of the Institute of Pacific Relations in Great Britain. It is 
heavily documented from I. P. R. sources affiliated with or sponsored by 
the I. P. R. This is a testimony to the fact that the I. P. R., while not 
initiating policies or passing resolutions, has very creditably fulfilled 
its mission of collecting and making accessible the important source 
material on Pacific questions. The facts are now remarkably complete, 
and they are on open record. It is up to the public—the common people 
in every nation concerned—to demand action of their political representa- 
tives, or to take action themselves. 


July 1938 


Japan American Pusiic Opinion. By Eleanor Tupper and 
George E. McReynolds. New York: Macmillan. 1937. pp. xix 


465. $3.75. 


pial is one of the most thorough studies of public opinion that 
has been done in America. In tracing changing attitudes over a time 
period, it follows what historians have previously outlined, but makes 
use of a greater range of materials—especially periodicals. 
* The authors find that until the Russo-Japanese War America’s attitude 
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© conscious of a Pacific rivalry. This ripened into a distrust of Japanese mo- 


ard Japan was very friendly. After 1905, however, Americans became 


tives as Japan’s commercial policies in Manchuria, its treatment of Kore- 
ans, the Twenty-one Demands, the refusal to join the proposed interna- 
tional Consortium in 1918, the temporary retention of Shantung, and the 
daim to Yap were appraised. These facts, together with anti-Japanese agi- 
tation in California, created a tension in the United States which was not 
considerably relieved until after the Washington Conference had done 
away with the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, guaranteed the political integrity 


- of China, and established a naval ratio. This conference, however, did 


not settle the racial problem within the United States, and the result 


was section 13c of the 1924 Immigration Act, denying Japan an immi- 


gration quota. In the following years American distrust of Japan lessened 
despite the tensions created in the naval conferences of 1927 and 1930. 
The effort of certain American cultural groups to obtain an immigration 
quota for Japan was making excellent progress, but the invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931 and subsequent events in China increased ‘tensions 
to the point of near-crisis. 

The study leaves the impression that, with the exception of the racial 
equality issue, America’s opinion of Japan has been formed naturally, 
without being organized unfavorably by hidden and self-interested agen- 
cies. The attitude toward Japan of the press and business and cultural 
groups has been a reflex of Japan’s international acts. Business—except 
very recently when certain Japanese imports were deemed excessive— 
has not desired any disturbance of relations. Religious groups have pur- 
sued the same objective, although missionaries in China and Korea 
have at times disapproved of Japanese policy. The press as a whole has 
tried to judge Japan fairly. 

When, however, the study examines immigration and related ques- 
tions, it exposes interest-groups pursuing objectives dangerous to inter- 
national friendship. On the Pacific Coast—especially in northern Cali- 
fornia—labor, patriotic and chauvinistic groups, farmers, politicians, 
and sometimes more than half of the press, have played a disgraceful 
role. The politicians were the least respectable. 

A full treatment is given to the campaign for an immigration quota. 
The authors conclude that there is “widespread feeling throughout the 
country, opposed principally by the American Legion and the American 
Federation of Labor, that Japan and indeed all Asiatic countries must 
be placed on a quota basis as soon as political conditions in the Orient 
warrant such a move.” The demand of pressure groups for exclusion in 
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1924 suggests an interesting theory of public opinion: that the attity 
of national organizations, such as the American Legion, the Americar 
Federation of Labor, and the National Grange, is often only a surrende; 
to demands made by a constituent state organization. If this be true 
it may have serious consequences for the future of American internation; 
relations. A somewhat similar conclusion attaches to the authors’ obser. 
tion that the South, with its Negro problem, favored Japanese excly. 
sion out of sympathy with Far Westerners. 

A surprising fact to many readers will be the rather clean bill of health 
which the study gives to the American press. With the exception of the 
jingoist Hearst press and of some California papers when, during the 
earlier agitation for segregation in schools and anti-alien landownership, 
northern California newspapers were offensively aggressive, the Amer. 
ican press on the whole has treated Japan fairly and reasonably. 

The one serious omission, from the point of view of the student of 
public opinion, is the paucity of quotations from newspaper editorials 
A much clearer picture of public opinion formation would emerge if 
the authors had reproduced some cartoons and quoted more extensively. 
While the authors have done a scholarly job as historians of Japanese. 
American relations, it is to be regretted that those historians who examine 
public opinion are not also trained as social psychologists. 

Nearly one third of the work deals with events since 1931. Some of 
this material is more interesting as the history of international relations 
than as the history of public opinion. A revealing fact, however, is that 
the American press assumed a much more realistic attitude with reference 
to an economic boycott of Japan in 1931-32 than did American intellec- 
tual and civic leaders. 

The work contains an enlightening introduction by Professor George 
H. Blakeslee who, with Dr. Bruno Lasker, assisted the authors with 
guidance. 

Cuitton 

Stanford University, May 1938 


Japan Over Asta. By William Henry Chamberlin. New York: 
Little, Brown & Co. pp. 395. $3-50- 


Booxs on Japan mostly go by formula, but Mr. Chamberlin 
has varied the usual array of subjects, and has given us less than the 
usual amount of information about political and other organization, 
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' of a complex situation on which the eyes of the world rest today with 


Book Reviews 
more of the imperialistic aspects of the country. In this, of course, 


more wonder than understanding. Mr. Chamberlin looks beyond the 
Japanese borders (as Japan itself is doing) and discusses the differences 
that exist between Japan and its neighbors on every hand. He also 
discusses the peculiar difference between Japan and other totalitarian 
states, in that each of the leading totalitarian states has a dictator, capable 
of everything except making a mistake, while we cannot name any 
single person as dictator in Japan. It has not always been so. There 
was no doubt about the dictatorship of Kiyomori, Yoritomo, Takauji, 
Hideyoshi, or Iyeyasu, but in their day the fiction of the Emperor being 
absolute had not been invented; and there is also the consideration that 
Japan does not at the moment possess a Hitler or a Mussolini, and has 
to get on, as in former times when the hour did not happen to produce 
the man, with mutual aid among a group of mediocrities. 

In one respect, however, Mr. Chamberlin is disappointing. In his last 
book on Russia he was so critically hostile that on his transfer to Japan 
one might have expected him to start with the talent for searching out 
“undemocratic” characteristics that he presumably brought with him 
from the Soviet Union. He seems, however, to be willing to go lightly 
on the Japanese where he went “all out” against the Russians. He does, 
it is true, mention that Dr. Inoue Tetsujiro had to recant and apologize 
for doubting the authenticity of the patently spurious Japanese regalia, 
but says not a word about his being deprived of his livelihood at the 
bidding of a gang of ignorant bullies and of his being beaten almost 
to death by the same patriotic gentlemen. Mr. Chamberlin makes a 
casual reference to Dr. Minobe’s constitutional theories, but does not 
mention that the military crusade against him was very definitely be- 
cause he upheld the theory that the civil was superior to the military 
power. And he does not mention how Minobe was deprived of honors 
and emoluments, his books suppressed and himself shot in the leg. He 
does not allude to the persecution of all Minobe’s pupils and to the 
fact that the only Japanese who had the courage to say a word in his 
behalf was a journalist, whose reward was to be beaten and badly in- 
jured by the patriots. These are only two prominent instances of political 
persecution. For years there has not been a liberal professor left in the 
Japanese universities, and after February 26, 1936, prominent officers who 
accepted no responsibility for the massacre were still bold enough to say 
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that this showed that liberalism could not be tolerated in Japan. 

Mr. Chamberlin thinks very little of the Communist movement jn 
Japan, and, though mentioning the large number of arrests, also poin 
to the small number—less than 10 per cent—who eventually get cop. 
victed; but he leaves the reader unaware that those unconvicted may 
easily spend a couple of years in filthy prisons under examination, an} 
generally emerge with tuberculosis. Sometimes they die “of heart fii) 
ure” while the police are actually examining them; and, though th 
Diet has been reduced to such impotence that it is retained chiefly as; 
democratic camouflage, some of the members this last spring complained 
so bitterly of the continual tortures in the police stations that the Gov. 
ernment promised to do something about it; but it has made tha 
promise before and has never kept it. Japan does not fall behind the other 
totalitarian states in insistence on political orthodoxy, and though the 
casual foreign visitor might well be unaware of the fact, Mr. Chamberlin 
might have been expected to notice it. His book shows however tha 
he is capable of keen and pointed observation. It will be interesting to 
see how long he will be able to refrain from driving home the full truth 
about what is going on in Japan and how it is related to Japan’s ruthless 
aggression. 

A. Morean Younc 
Oxford, April 1938 


CHILDREN OF THE Risinc Sun. By Willard Price. New York: Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock. 1938. pp. xiv + 316. $3.00. 


ym Sino-Japanese conflict has already affected in many ways the 
Western powers interested in the Far East. One of the most conspicuous 
results is the astonishing number of books and pamphlets published ia 
Western countries, mostly dealing with the Far Eastern situation purely 
from a Western point of view. Some are by authors who have made a 
point of staying “outside Asia.” This has been particularly true of books 
dealing with Japan. Yet even these books and booklets undoubtedly con- 
tribute to the understanding of the Far Eastern situation—which has 
frequently been desctibed in terms of the “mysticism” characteristic of 
the Orient. However, the methods of these Western writers often lead 
them to too much generalization. 
Mr. Willard Price’s Children of the Rising Sun (presented to the 
British reading public under the title of Where are you going, Japan?) 
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is of particular interest because the author, as a correspondent of the 
Daily Mail, lived “within Japan” for four years and travelled extensively 
not only in Japan proper but also on the Asiatic continent, as well as in 
the South Seas. He lived in the cottage of an obscure Japanese farmer, 
intensively cultivating two acres of land; sat in a nunnery, listening to the 
bitter criticisms of an old abbess who hates to see the hermit country of 
Korea being industrialized, modernized and Japanized; talked with a 
converted bandit chief, who now drives a locomotive engine; spent a 
night with hogs in the hut of one of “China’s eighty-five per cent”; chatted 
with a South Seas native in a southern outpost of “Japan improper.” He 
has tried, he says, to record things thus seen and heard. 

It is plain that Mr. Price really tried to understand Japan and its people, 
and to remove as much as possible of the conventional “mystery.” How- 
ever, he does not attempt a detailed analysis of the organization of the 
nation and the course of its policy in the light of present developments. 
He merely tries to present a candid picture of Japan as it is: its character- 
istic intensive farming; the schooling of its people; “dangerous thoughts,” 
how they flourished and how they are fading. He does not make any 
serious attempt to go into many underlying factors. His chief interest is in 
psychology, the characteristic temper of the Japanese nation, without 
which no picture of the country could be complete—although an over- 
emphasis on these factors alone is likely to present a picture of Japan 
centuries ago, when “divine wind” was a more powerful factor than air- 
power now is in determining the issue of battle and the fate of a nation. 
He succeeds fairly well in his attempt to analyze Japan’s traditional regi- 
mentation and discipline. He even begins to see the “beauty of simplicity” 
in what has hitherto been Japan’s “upside-downness” to most Western 
observers. 

However, Mr. Price seems to slip a bit too far when he comes to the 
“heart of the matter,” Japan’s divine mission, as he calls it. Apparently, 
the voices of extremist advocates have left too loud an echo in his ears. 
He seems to have read too much, too literally, of the history, or the 
textbooks of history of the country, and to have forgotten to interpret 
that tradition in the light of the present age. Unfortunately, the nation 
is fully aware of the fact that it is living, not in an age when a complete 
national seclusion is possible, but in the world of today, as one of the 
family of nations. Here it seems that Mr. Price reverts to Western gen- 
eralization, overlooking the characteristics of the Oriental way of ex- 
pression. 

Mr. Price has meant this book to be “neither pro-Japanese nor anti- 
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Japanese.” He sees much hope in the future destiny of Japan, but at the 
same time he points out the difficulties facing the nation. Many reader; 
may question his belief that he is “the fairest person on earth,” but the 
book is conspicuous for the absence of bias and distortion of facts— 
and this in the midst of a flood of publications which seem to refuse tp 
look at both sides of the shield, as far as the Japanese people are concerned, 
He is being subjected to criticism, it appears, for his failure to present the 
darkest possible picture of Japan. One reviewer has criticized Mr. Price 
for his failure, in discussing the background of Japanese agrarian econ. 
omy, to refer to 5,497 peasant “riots” in Japan in 1936 alone. However, 
no peasant “riot” is likely to occur in Japan, perhaps, until after Americans 
have come to find themselves almost daily witnessing “civil wars” instead 
of mere labor disputes between workers and employers. 
N. Yasvo 
New York, July 1938 


History oF JAPANESE EpucaTION AND PresENT Epucationat Sys 
TEM. By Hugh L. Keenleyside and A. F. Thomas. Tokyo: 
Hokuseido Press. 1937. pp. xiii + 365. $4. 155. 


, volume happily combines a sketch of the historical back- 
ground with a picture of the present governmental system of education. 
The authors are well equipped: Dr. Keenleyside by his historical train- 
ing and his former connection with the Canadian Legation in Tokyo, 
Professor Thomas by his experience as a teacher in the Tokyo University 
of Literature and Science. While this does not displace Lombards Pie- 
Meiji Education, it admirably supplements it. The meatiest sections are 
the Introduction and the chapters on the Meiji Era and on Social and 
Adult Education. Stress is laid upon the genius of the Japanese for 
assimilating first Chinese and then Occidental culture without losing 
their own individuality. In selection, “Japan has shown herself un- 
ashamedly pragmatic. But this is the prerogative of an insular people, 
and the cause of their opportunism throughout the centuries, just as it 
has been with the English.” 

The heart of the volume consists of a detailed account of the modern 
educational system, supported by a plethora of tables and official regula- 
tions. While this is valuable reference material, it might have been 
better to relegate it to the appendix, in order that the now scattered 
comments of the authors might have been concentrated in a consecu- 
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‘ ai of the major problems mentioned is how to adjust the training in 
© the schools to the chances for making a living. The anxiety of Japanese 
‘ publicists is not to be wondered at when one learns that even in good 
© times a large number of the white-collar university graduates can find 
© no suitable employment. The existence of this ominous body of poten- 
D tial agitators against the status quo partly explains the continental im- 
" perialistic expansion which it is hoped may absorb the prolific brain 
© and hand power of the rising generation. When it comes to technical 
© school graduates, however, the demand of expanding industry so far ex- 
> ceeds the supply that the Education Minister last year took active steps 
' to increase the output of the technical schools. 


Book Reviews 
treatment of educational policies, problems and proposed solutions. 


The chapter on Social and Adult Education is enlightening in its 


emphasis on the family as the pivot of the Japanese polity, both social 
" and political, and therefore the central concern of the Department of 
© Education. The uncritical character of the chapter, however, reflects the 
F fact that it was admittedly written in the Ministry of Education. Although 
P the authors of the volume themselves have occasionally penned cutting 
criticisms, as of the ineffective teaching of English and the shocking 
' ravages of tuberculosis among students, one looks in vain for adequate 
criticism of the denial of freedom of inquiry and teaching, official ac- 


ceptance of legend as history, regimentation and uniformity, repression 


' of social intercourse between men and women. Incidentally, one wonders 


that the forthright criticisms of the prescnt methods of teaching English 


_ were not followed by a constructive suggestion in favor of experimenting 


with Basic English, whose rigorously selected vocabulary makes it so 
comparatively easy to acquire a practical reading knowledge of English. 
The numerous minor typographical errors and the omission of impor- 


tant items from the index detract considerably from the reader’s satisfac- 


tion. 
Gaten M. FisHer 


Report oF Court Proceepincs IN THE OF THE ANTI-SOVIET 
“Bioc oF RicHts TrotskyitEs.” Moscow: People’s Commis- 
sariat of Justice of the U.S.S.R. 1938. pp. 800. 


|) trials are a customary event in the Soviet 
Union. A letter carrier steals a hundred letters and hides them in her 
mattress; a student murders his fellow out of jealousy over attentions 
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paid to a girl—trials of this nature are heard not in an ordinary coyp 
room where the chief task is to detect the criminal and protect society 
but they are put on in the General Post Office or in the main auditorium 
of the University. The purpose of the hearing becomes more than ay 
examination of the question of guilt. The effort is to put forward before 
the whole nation the crime and the punishment as an education; 
feature. 

Trials scheduled as educational features emphasize incidents which 
might not otherwise seem necessary. Speeches of prosecutor and judg 
will contain points so clearly spelled out that even the untutored yj! 
understand. Items whose proof is not wholly complete will be presented 
for what they ar: worth, for the same reason that American state 
attorneys may refer to details of which they are morally certain but fo; 
which they cannot present absolute proof. They hope that reference to 
the questionable detail may add to the sum total of the impressions likely 
to influence the jury’s final verdict. . 

In the Bukharin, Rykov, Yagoda case, for the purposes of the prosecu- 
tion, the jury was in effect the whole country. The plays were grandstand 
plays put on, not for the court alone, which might have been satisfied 
with mere rehearsal of detailed criminal acts without full political rami- 
fications, but to discredit a movement which threatened harm to the 
authorities in charge of the Government at a time of extreme international 
danger. 

Any lawyer reading the verbatim report of the Bukharin trial wil 
find much that seems well substantiated by testimony. To argue that 
the prosecution has not produced evidence which might have caused 


"a court to find a desire on the part of the Bloc to oust Stalin and his 


cohorts by forceful means, would not be in keeping with the facts. To 
argue that Vyshinsky as State Prosecutor did not produce what might 
have been considered adequate testimony to prove that this desire was 
translated into action is also now nearly impossible. To be sure the 
evidence is of such a nature that it suggests that much of the plan for 
a “palace coup” never got beyond the stage of being an attempt, if that. 
Why the final push was never made is unfortunately not revealed. The 
only effort made in the trial to explain why the coup d'état was not ca- 
ried out was stopped by the prosecution at the very start of the explane 
tion. He said that it was not of interest (p. 394). From the foreigner’ 
point of view this question is one of the most interesting and has beca 
frequently raised. 

Some accusations seem too sketchily outlined by evidence to be fully 
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H credited. Rykov’s archives, supposedly kept in Yagoda’s safe, amount to 

© one of these points. Only a single witness could recall such documents, 

© and in the face of denial by Rykov and Yagoda, the witness could not 
4 even hint as to his reasons for testifying as he did (p. 578). The inci- 

> dent was, however, of no importance in view of the larger issues at stake. 


Contrary to the usual impression given by the foreign press, the testi- 


: mony in the transcript does not merely present one admission after an- 
: other. Quite frequently the accused deny their guilt on this or that issue, 
© while admitting it on others. Bukharin at every moment of the trial 
> (pp. 413) 419, 421, 424, 432) and in his last plea (p. 770) denies that 
~ he ever acted as a spy. Rykov at most only says that he was no better 
i than a spy, and under further questioning acknowledges that by such a 
© confession he admits himself to have been a spy (p. 632). Even Yagoda 
4 denies that he acted as a spy (pp. 575, 786), although he admits that he 
" knew that his chief of the Intelligence Department was a German spy. 
= It would seem that on the basis of such an admission Vyshinsky had 
© reason to go no further, for under Soviet law permitting lower ranking 
© officials to commit a crime is punishable as a crime committed by the 
superior. 


In some cases defendants went on to tell about their crimes even 


» when Vyshinsky suggested that he was not interested (pp. 214, 244, 287, 
© 298, 327). The impression given throws doubt on the assertion heard 
| often outside of the Soviet Union that the men were mere puppets 
| repeating a rehearsed act. Many of them seemed anxious to explain 
| details which would have been unnecessary for the purpose of convict- 
ing them, and from their last pleas is gleaned the hint that various 
reasons motivated them. They suggest that they wanted either to mitigate 


their crimes (p. 756); to clear their conscience (p. 751); or to warn 


| others from slipping into the pit into which they had fallen (pp. 741, 


766). The last pleas of Dr. Pletnev and of Bukharin point out that 
they were not subjected to any of the gruesome elements of torture re- 


} ferred to in the foreign press. Pletnev apparently wrote a medical 
| monograph while in prison (p. 788), while Bukharin read books and 
| worked, even studying Feuchtwanger’s book on the Soviet Union, which 
"he says he got from the prison library (p. 778). 


If any hint is to be gleaned from the record as to why these men 
confessed, it is to be found primarily in the final pleas, where each 
of them talks to an audience far beyond the court room—ic the people 


| of his country and even to the intellectuals of the world. Bukharin says 
‘that one does not have to understand the “Russian soul” or to read 
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Dostoyevsky to understand the reason for the confessions (p. 7->) 
Perhaps Bukharin should have added that we foreigners might be |e 
puzzled if we understood some of the psychology of the revolutionary, 
The evidence points out clearly that most of these men had undergone 
arrests and punishment under the old régime. Most of them had ¢. 
voted their lives to the revolution, and elements of selfishness which 
might have been expected elsewhere were perhaps less present in the: 
cases than foreigners are inclined to expect. They were men who 
thought little of self (possibly excepting Yagoda and the Doctors), ani 
their last pleas bear all the earmarks of having been honest statements 
to the effect that they had erred, and that they had realized this pu. 
ticularly in the light of the rising Fascist power. They ask the workers, 
for whom they have given their lives, not to follow their teaching 
They remain true to form to the end, sacrificing self for a cause. | 
the reader has no time to read anything else in the record, he should 
go through Bukharin’s last plea, where this psychology is portrayed be 
ter than anywhere else in the whole 800 pages of text. It suggests th 
the explanations brought forward by the political commentators of the 
world still lack something to be desired. Perhaps the solution of wha 
has been termed a mystery is not so difficult as many writers would 
have us believe. 

This record is most valuable because it makes it possible for the 
reader to judge for himself, and as such it is better than a hund:ed 
commentaries on the Moscow trials. Readers will, of course, come to 
different conclusions, but at least they will have made up their own 
- minds on the basis of the evidence and not on what others read into it 
That is the approach for getting at the truth, and it is fortunate that 
this massive tome has been so faultlessly prepared in English translation 
for this purpose. Only in one or two places can one criticize the choice 
of English words used to represent the Russian idiom, but these mis 
choices will not mar the reading. 

Joun N. Hazaro 
New York City, July 1938 


Tue AMERICAN QuarRTERLY ON THE Soviet Unton. Vol. 1, No.1. 
New York: The American Russian Institute. April, 1938. 


promising quarterly has developed from the Bullews 
originally published by the American Russian Institute, and is a sign & 
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: the healthy growth of American interest in the Soviet Union. The first 
i issue opens with an article by John N. Hazard, who studied Soviet law 
© in Moscow for three years, on changes and controversies in the theory 


» of law in the first country that is attempting to put the theories of Marx 


F into practice. The subject is of very great importance, for it opens to 
laymen an understanding of the legal philosophy that guides the legal 
§ mea of the Soviet Union. The article is one more indication that 
the series of Moscow trials does not represent the climax of a process 
f Hof repression, but on the contrary is part of a new advance in the 
© struggle to set free the social and economic potentialities of a whole 
) nation and its people. 
> Other articles deal with the oil industry of the Soviet Union and with 
) . successful collective farm in the Ukraine. The budget of a sample col- 
P lective farm family is of great interest. Of the five members of the 
"family, the grandmother and a grandchild did not count as workers. 
' The three working members put in 850 work-days, for which they re- 
ceived 6,239 rubles. Part of the house was rented to summer visitors for 
+ 1,500 rubles. The son made 2,000 rubles by working on the railway 
© in the winter. Thus the total income was 9,739 rubles, exclusive of the 
"sale of surplus grain and vegetables received from the collective, and 
) sale of produce from the private household plot. 

Expenses totalled 8,290 rubles. They are interesting in detail, because 
Hthey show extraordinary variations in the purchasing power of the 
» ruble, which is discussed elsewhere in this issue of Pactric AFFatrs: 


A gold tooth for the daughter, 1,000 rubles; alloy tooth for the son, 
300; radio crystal set, 171; sewing machine, 120; two suits of clothes 
| and dress material, 1,400; two pairs good shoes, 500; bicycle, 300; motion 
§ pictures, clubs, trips to town and other amusements, 1,500; state bonds, 
500; taxes, 1,000; repairs to house, 1,000; water pipes, 500. 
The discrepancy between prices of sewing machine and shoes was 
p checked by the author of the article, Joseph B. Phillips, of the New York 
| Herald-Tribune, and found to be correct. 
An article on architecture reveals why Soviet architecture has never 
rivalled Soviet music, art and literature in making an impression abroad. 
Until recently, there was an extreme shortage of modern building mate- 
rials. Some general principles have already emerged, however. Soviet 
architecture is going to regard itself as a people’s architecture, and will 
therefore avoid extreme mechanistic and functionalistic designs. At the 
same time, it will not cut itself off from the “bourgeois” past, for it re- 
gards the past as a heritage to which it has a right. 
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Other contents of the first issue include studies of the music of 
Miaskovsky; documentary material such as the decree stopping Sovie 
payments to Italian firms, amendments to the Constitution, and chro 
nologies of domestic and foreign affairs. It is evident that the Ouarterly 
will be indispensable for the formation of intelligent opinion about the 
Soviet Union. 


0. L. 
San Francisco, June 1938 


Tue Far East Comes Nearer. By H. Hessell Tiltman. Phil; 
delphia: ]. B. Lippincott Co. 1937. pp. 357. $3.00 (London: Jar. 
rolds. 125.6d.). 


Mr. Tiltman wrote before the outbreak of the Far 
East’s current conflict, his book sets the stage for that drama and fore. 
casts its enactment. A British author-journalist who spent the years 
1935-36 studying the prospects of China and the purposes of Japan, 
he was a first-hand and sometimes behind-the-scenes observer of events 
which constituted the prologue to the grim tragedy of today. 

He was present during the Tokyo garrison revolt of February 1936, 
and gives a good reporter’s account of what preceded and followed tha 
flowering of the Japanese militaristic spirit. It made the lives of Japanese 
Prime Ministers uninsurable at any price. He examined the North China 
machinations of Doihara and listened, though unbeguiled, while Ej 

~ Amau spoke. He took an inventory of Japanese industry, agriculture 
and natural resources and came to the conclusion that the only real 
hope of averting warfare in China lay in Japanese-\:d discussions among 
the powers directly concerned there. That hope was dynamited at the 
Marco Polo Bridge. 

Mr. Tiltman was a bit “sold” on the case for Japan. Although con- 
demning Tokyo’s “gangster” methods, he agreed largely with the nation: 
alists that meticulously efficient Nippon must, out of economic and polit 
ical necessity, “civilize” disordered China’s sprawling mass. He cites as 
“realistic” reasons Japan’s success in bringing order and sanitation into 
Manchukuo; the 20,000 young Japanese who rise every month to the 
estate of requiring employment; the perfection of Japan’s closely: 
meshed rationalization of industry. And he places utmost faith in the 
patriotic devotion of a people to an Emperor—a faith which must have 
been shaken severely by events of 1938. 
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Music of But though the Far East comes daily nearer the man in the streets 
ing Soviet Me of London and New York, Mr. Tiltman believes the United States 
and chro [Ee and the rest of the world eventually will come to view the Pacific scene 
Quarterly > with composure. He holds it unlikely that America will ever bring from 
about th: [Ee the Far East to the consecrated soil of Arlington the body of another 
"unknown soldier. He discounts even the threat to world peace on the 
0. L. bleak borders of Outer Mongolia. Although “outrage” follows “outrage” 
June 1938 ] there with almost daily regularity, he is confident that both sides 
' realize that another Russo-Japanese war would be unprofitable. He 
quotes a correspondent’s jest: “Tokyo and Moscow must have con- 
an. Philo ' cluded a secret pact not to make war upon each other. Otherwise neither 
ndon: Jor © would take the risks they do.” Mr. Tiltman writes vigorously and enter- 
; tainingly. As a “flash-back” inserted into more recently developed pic- 
' tures his book is worth reading and it is deserving for yet a while of a 

of the Far ie place on the busier library shelves. 


and fore T. R. Sunve 

the years ie 

of Japan, 

ot eveus PROPAGANDA FROM CHINA AND Japan. By Bruno Lasker and 
Agnes Roman. American Council, 1.P.R. 1938. pp. 120. $1.50. 

ary 1936, S 

ywed that oMEWwHAT Oddly, all modern war propaganda bears valgar 

"Japanese fB testimony to the ancient doctrines that right is superior to might and 

rth China that war is waged in order to secure peace. In every war each side tries 

vhile Eiji to present its cause as the just one and to appear interested in the restora- 

griculture [MM tion of peace. In the present book the authors have examined a sample 

only real JM of the printed material that has come to the United States from Japan 


is among J and China in the second half of 1937. Evidently, the old doctrines 
~d at the [mm still hold. 
The material is taken from pamphlets, books and speeches circulated 


ugh con- J by propaganda agencies and has been arranged according to issues in- 

. . . 
¢ nation- J Volved in the various stages of the war and according to type of appeal. : 
ind poli: J The book is indispensable reading for anyone who wants to arrive at a 


> cites as I deeper understanding of the Sino-Japanese conflict. It is an instructive 

tion into J object-lesson in the technique of influencing political opinions as well 

h to the J as in the formation of bias according to the position held in a social 

closely. J struggle. Apart from being a case study in propaganda analysis it is a 

h in the J valuable contribution to applied Sociology of Knowledge. In fact, the 

wust have J authors might have broadened the conceptual basis of their study by 
taking cognizance of the research in this new branch of sociology. 
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The detachment of the authors is remarkable. Both sides are objectively 
represented, sometimes even to the extent that the reader is left at a loss 
as to whether the Japanese or the Chinese view is correct or comes neare; 
the truth. It should be a principle in propaganda analysis that the inves. 
gator must confront the conflicting views not only with one another by 
also, as far as humanly possible, with the truth. Otherwise the effect on 
the reader might be sophisticated cynicism rather than enlightenment, 
Many quotations in the book indicate that it is more difficult for the 
Japanese than it is for the Chinese to justify their claims. The authors 
account for this in terms of American sympathies rather than in terms of 
justice of cause, which, interestingly enough, seems to stifle some of the 
Japanese propagandistic efforts. 

Propaganda from the Far East is more factual and reasonable today 
than it used to be a few years ago. Nor is it so crude as some of the 
material circulated during the World War. Quite frequently the prop. 
agandistic character merely consists in omission, emphasis or colora- 
tion, rather than in downright lies. The authors attribute this progress 
to an increasing familiarity with propaganda techniques on the part of 
the American public. This optimistic interpretation may be correct. It is 
possible, however, that the authors underrate the influence of other 
factors which have a bearing on the situation. The material of the sam- 
ple is of a relatively high standard. It addresses itself to an intellectual 
elite rather than directly to the public. Yet the intellectual level of 
propaganda tends to fall as the group which it is intended to reach 
increases in size and ignorance. Similarly, the authors point out that 

‘America’s economic and emotional stake in the Far Eastern conflict § 
does not compare with the situation in the World War. Perhaps these 
favorable circumstances rather than the restricting influence of intelli- 
gence have prevented the recent propaganda from reaching extreme 


viciousness. 
Hans 


Paciric Dicerst. Vol. I, Nos. 1-3; Vol. II, Nos. 1-4, (October, 1937 
to April, 1938). Hongkong: 223, Hongkong & Shanghai Bank 
Bidg., P. O. Box 854. U. S. $3.00 a year. 


F or the majority of the readers of Pactric Arratrs, the three 
languages most difficult of access are Chinese, Japanese and Russian 
And they are languages of a special importance at the present ume. 
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What could we learn, if we were able to read Japanese, of the spirit of 
| discipline and united fervor which we are told is characteristic of the 
Japanese people? Are the Chinese uncertain and desperate, or is their 
spirit more firm than it has ever been? What does the Chinese press 
offer to Chinese readers in this time of crisis? Again, is the Soviet press 
devoted to dictatorial suppression of the truth, or does it let the citizens 
' of the country know what is really going on in the world, what the real 
; issues are—and let them form their own opinions? 

Many of the answers are to be found in Pacific Digest. The transla- 
tions from Japanese newspapers and magazines are interesting in a very 
curious way. In the first place, assertion, declaration, exhortation and 
repetition almost entirely take the place of statements of fact—especially 
unpleasant fact. Logical argument based on facts fairly faced and hon- 
estly analyzed is not to be found. In the second place, there are surprising 
evidences of doubt and even fear, but these are expressed in hints, 
respectful suggestions to the authorities and deferential comments which 
are worded to look like endorsements of official policy, but manage to 
convey the impression that all is not perfectly well. In short, the secret 
of Japan’s weakness is not so well kept in Japan as it is in most of the 
“neutral” press. 

By contrast, the Soviet press is robustly democratic. There is a fervent 
sympathy for China, but no easy-going pretense that China can be saved 
simply by letting Japan defeat itself. The Soviet press is free of the 
bogus “neutrality” which disgraces a large part of the American and, 
still more, the British newspapers—the formula that if you say something 
nasty about the Japanese you must also say something disparaging 
about the Chinese, and the assumption that other countries are not 
concerned and cannot do anything about it, anyhow. This does not 
mean that the weaknesses of China are disguised from Soviet readers; 
on the contrary, they are discussed and criticized—but intelligently and 
constructively. The military articles are particularly good. 

Most interesting of all are the translations from the Chinese. Here 
the range of good and bad quality reflects a nation in agony. Is it the 
agony of collapse, or does it presage the rise of a stronger, sounder na- 
tion? Evidently China is not yet free of hysteria and sentimentality. Evi- 
dently there are still, in high and influential places, those pestilential 
moralists whose horizon is bounded by the idea of persuading the coolie 
that his glorious duty is to die for his natural lords and masters, the 
bureaucratic officials and the “cultured” landlords—the scholar-gentry. 
Even more important, however, is the bold discussion of the immense 
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reforms and sacrifices that are necessary to enable China to save jt 
and defeat Japan. Problems can be openly debated in the Chinese pres 
today that could only be whispered about by “agitators” a couple of 
years ago. This is because the Chinese people have to be given liberties 
and land and work—things that are worth defending—if they are 
defend themselves with the hard, unflinching courage that is necessary 
China is taking its place beside Spain in devotion to the democratic {a} 
that armies can only defeat armies, and that no army can defeat ; 
whole people in arms. 

The “source material” available in Pacific Digest month by mont 
gives it a unique value both for reference use in libraries and for teach. 
ing use in courses on political science, contemporary affairs and inte. 
national relations. 

0. L. 
San Francisco, June 1933 


A Course or Cuinese. By S. N. Usoff. Book 1—Eng. 
lish Edition, adapted from the Sixth Russian Edition in collabori- 
tion with C. Tyrwhitt. Peiping: Henri Vetch. 1937. pp. xiv + 353. 
Indices and Tone Table. Chinese text published in separate vd. 
ume. pp. iv + 246. Illustrations. 2 vols. $3.50. 

Lirerary CHINESE, BY THE INDUCTIVE METHOD. VotumE I. Tu: 
Hsiao Cuine. Prepared by Herrlee Glessner Creel, Editor, Chang 
Tsung-ch'ien, Richard C. Rudolph. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 1938. pp. xiii + 188. Indices. $3.00. 


a of the Chinese language, long regarded as an exotic pur 
suit for the very few, has in recent years captured a much wider field. 
The present volumes inaugurate two new series of texts, of which the 
first will comprise four books, and the second an indefinite number 0! 
volumes to be issued over a five-year period. Professor Usoff’s series 
begins as an exponent of the well-known “direct method”; Professor 
Creel’s, as the name implies, embarks on a new experiment in what 1s 
named the “inductive method.” The purpose of the first is to help the 
beginner in learning to speak Chinese. “It is assumed that a Chinese 
teacher is essential, who should speak Chinese only.” The purpose of 
the second is “to assist the mature student in learning to read Chinese.” 
While the course is “not designed primarily for use without a teacher,’ 
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Book Reviews 
it is hoped that it may be “helpful to those who find it impossible to 
study otherwise.” 

For learning to speak a modern language, the direct method is un- 
doubtedly the most successful approach. Students outside of China would 


© Gnd it difficult to duplicate the exact conditions prescribed by Professor 
| Usoff, but this should not stand in the way of a profitable use of the 
© book. The total vocabulary of Volume I appears to be about 350 words. 
These are employed in about 2,000 sentences, arranged for the most 
; part as questions and answers. The sentences are written in romanized 
© transliteration, with indications of the tones and stressed syllables. The 
f grammatical notes are in the style made familiar by other Peiping 
| publications, and represent ad hoc explanations of particular phrases 
' rather than any consistent philosophy of Chinese syntax. This is, of 
© course, no detriment for the student who is to learn speech through actual 
: practice, but rather, perhaps, an advantage, since the aim of the direct 
© method must be to reproduce, as far as possible, the conditions under 


which language is first learned by a child. Uncritical memorization of 


> phrases, frequent repetition of sentences without any effort of analysis, 


naive imitation of what is heard—these are the processes by which one 
makes a foreign language one’s own. 
For such practice Professor Usoff’s book furnishes material in abun- 


| dance. The limitation of the method is that it is forced to deal mainly 
_ with concrete objects which may be pictured or pointed to. The lessons 


range over such subjects as the family, shopping, clothes, the restaurant, 
school, the post office, cinemas, hospitals and hotels. To this must be 
added a limitation which is of peculiar concern to students outside of 
China, namely, that the complete success of the method depends on 
constant practical contact with the language. While the possibilities for 
this are undoubtedly greater than those hitherto taken advantage of, it is 
in general true that the student not living in China has painfully little 
contact with spoken Chinese. His interest must of necessity center on 
the literature, and his chief effort be devoted towards learning to read. 
This involves a different choice of materials, particularly as regards vocab- 


| ulary. Literature contains more of the abstract than everyday speech. 


The 1,000 words most commonly written in English, as given in the 
Thorndike Word List, do not include such “common” words as cat, 
mouse, knife, lamp, aunt, servant, bowl, dish. 

These considerations are no reflection on Professor Usoff’s book. 
Even a reading course should profit from a judicious admixture of con- 
Versational practice. This keeps the ear trained, which is of peculiar 
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importance in the study of Chinese, and furnishes a welcome relaxation 
for the eyes. The student would probably find it best to prepare for sy¢ 
conversational practice by using the second volume, which contains the 
Chinese text of the exercises. For one who is learning, or intends y 
learn, Chinese characters, the reading of romanized text represents, 1 
some extent, wasted time. While about 20 per cent of the characte; 
used are not those that would ordinarily find a place in a first-yeg; 
reading course, the learning of these 50 or so additional ones shou: 
be amply repaid by the drill that the book affords. Professor Usoff has 
succeeded admirably in establishing a pedagogically sound ratio between 
“new words” and the total content, and for the limited purposes fo; 
which it is designed his book appears to be the most convenient that ha 
so far been offered. 

The first volume of Dr. Creel’s series is more difficult to appraise 
Despite a substantial Preface and Introduction to the work, it is no 
easy to grasp the significance of the “inductive method,” nor to see ip 
what way it is applied. The process of “induction” is illustrated in the 
Preface by the remark that an ideograph meaning “to follow” repre. 
sents two men, one following the other. In contrast with this, the term 
“analysis” is employed for the discovery of the fact that the ideograph 
meaning “to turn the back on” represents two men, back to back. Finally, 
the fact that the ideograph “man” started as a simple picture of a man 
is classed under “etymology.” It would appear that all three terms have 
to do with what has hitherto been called, doubtless very loosely, the 
“analysis of Chinese characters,” and that the term “inductive” is is- 
_ tended to cover the whole. If so, the title of this work may be paraphrased 

“Literary Chinese, by the method of analyzing characters.” 

The analyses given by Dr. Creel are based on careful study of al 
available material, some of it of very recent discovery, and are presented 
in a scholarly manner. The inclusion of a variety of beautifully drawn 
specimens of early forms makes his book superior, both for accurac} 
and for general interest, to any of the previous works on the subject 
Unfortunately, this new material is not as complete as one might wish. 
Out of 388 characters treated, 192, or about half, are not illustrated by any 
early forms. For 51 more, only the well-known Shuo-wen forms at 
given. The chief value of this portion of the work consists, therefore, 
in the comparative presentation of bronze, stone drum, and Shang 
forms for the remaining 37 per cent of the characters discussed. For the 
clear arrangement of this, students of early Chinese writing will & 
very grateful. 
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Book Reviews 

The enigma posed by Dr. Creel’s work is the relation of this analysis 
to the text of the Hsiao Ching. The clearest statement on this point is 
made in the Preface: “we do not expect the student to remember the 
etymologies; they are there merely to assist him to become familiar with 


| the characters.” Such a frankly utilitarian use of character analysis will 
| Gnd enthusiastic support in the experience of almost every student of 


Chinese. In the early stages of encounter with the “totally strange and 
apparently meaningless symbols,” some concrete bond between form and 


| meaning is a great aid to the memory, and most students and teachers 


| make free use either of available texts on etymology or of their own 
} imaginations to conjure up such bonds. This need disappears rapidly, 


for as soon as connected prose is met, new characters are learned, and 
rightly so, not as isolated units, but as parts of compounds, phrases, and 


» other syntactic structures. From the pedagogical point of view, many of 


| the etymologies given in Dr. Creel’s book will be of great help to be- 


} ginning students. This assistance is limited, as indicated above, by its 


incompleteness, whereas a thoroughgoing use of the method would 


| condone the invention of imaginary explanations where historical ones 
| were not available. In other cases, mastery of an ideograph through 
| analysis is likely to appear a Pyrrhic victory. Thus No. 39, meaning 
' “quick, diligent, clever,” is described as a “woman, hair standing on 


end from fright, being threatened, and therefore ‘diligent’,” in which 
one may be permitted to question the value of taking such a long 
psychological detour. Still, one can hardly question the helpfulness of the 
pictorial approach in learning the first hundred or so characters. 

On the other hand, there is an occasional suggestion in the general 
introduction to Dr. Creel’s book that a knowledge of the etymology of 
a character is essential to an understanding of its meaning in a text. 
Whether or not such a suggestion is intended, it appears to be at the 
basis of a very real confusion regarding the relation of sound, form, and 
meaning in Chinese, which is illustrated by the following statement about 
the character for “horse”: “It still stands for the idea or the thing, 
‘horse’; it has nothing directly to do with the fact that the Chinese pro- 
nounce the word horse as “ma.” This is plainly saying that the char- 
acter is used because in some unmistakable manner it “represents” a 
horse, transcendent above all human names for it. But this makes it 
very difficult to understand the successful employment of characters 
for at least two and a half millennia when, according to Dr. Creel, it has 
required the excavations of the last two decades to correct Chinese mis- 
conceptions of what they really represent. 
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A discussion of the theory of language lies outside the scope of this 
review, which is concerned with the practical qualities of Dr. Cree); 
work as a textbook. Besides the etymological information already ¢. 
ferred to, each character is provided with a complete list of the meap. 
ings with which it has been associated from earliest times down to the 
present. While much of this may be irrelevant to the study of the Hsizy 
Ching, the convenience of having the dictionary brought to one’s door 
is one for which beginners who have struggled with it will be thankful, 
In addition, there are some helpful notes on personalities and customs 
referred to in the text. 

Despite the hope of its authors, it is not conceivable that a beginner 
could make a translation of the Hsiao Ching without more instruction 
than is provided. While a great deal of information is given about indi. 
vidual characters, there is very little regarding the really important matter 
of sentence structure. A few grammatical terms, such as “emphasizing 
particle” and “expletive,” have been borrowed from Brandt, but there 
is no attempt to illustrate their functioning. This field has perhaps been 
intentionally left free for the teacher who will use the book. Dr. Creel’s 
own attitude is summed up in the statement that “in Chinese, as in any 
other language, usage has established a variety of rules, so numerous 
that they could never be stated as such, which may gradually be learned 
by experience; these make clear what might otherwise be incompre- 
hensible.” Whatever be the truth of this, it must appear disheartening 
to the student who hopes to build on the accumulated experience of his 
predecessors. 

_ There is much of interest in Dr. Creel’s book, and one may wish for 
it a varied career, without necessarily recommending it to the beginner. 
It is a model of artistic work, both as regards its English and its 
Chinese calligraphy. As a whole, however, it gives the impression of 
an enormous expenditure of energy without any clear notion of an aim. 
This expenditure was made necessary, according to Dr. Creel, by the 
fact that “it seemed impossible to find a beginners’ textbook appropriate 
to the need of the university student studying outside of China.” This 
seems a rather harsh judgment on the long line of scholars who have 
hitherto tried to introduce their students to the language. And with all 
their deficiencies, one may still find a book or two in which the problem 
is tackled with more real understanding than in this latest introduction 
to Literary Chinese. 

Gerorce KENNEDY 
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